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{\TOGS . $1.00 


CUSTOMER GIFTS 


Not a dormant, stagnant © 
advertising token, but a ~ 


fine personal gift, used 


hourly—and carrying your © 


bank’s imprint on the 


handsome pearl section. | 


fe Quantity price is low. 


CHEMOPURE 
SKRIP, successor to ink, 15c. 
Economy size, 25c. 


SOVER 


Meets Banking’s Two Needs 
EFFICIENCY 


AND LOOKS! 


Banking moves on figures, signatures, writing. And banking requires 
that it be properly dressed, by way of expressing soundness and effi- + 
ciency. And here are the tools for both. Hand your customer a sleek 
Lifetime for his signature. Let him find each executive’s desk equipped 
with these effective business tools. Put them into the hands of every em- 
ployee, too, and note new speed, reduced clerical error, increased pride- 
in-work! No writing tool makes a swifter, more visible mark than the 
dense hairline of a Fineline pencil, or the clean, gliding writing of a 
Sheaffer's Lifetime Feathertouch pen. They're built for banking — and 
all Lifetime pens are lifelong investments! 

W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA e TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


*All Lifetime pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the owner except against loss and willful 
damage—when serviced, if all parts are returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c. 


SHEAFFERS 


Finer, Smooth- 
er, Stronger. 
Regular Pkg., 
15c. Economy 
Pkg., 25c. De- 
veloped for 
Sheaffer by 
Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. 


CRAFTSMAN or 
MISS UNIVERSE 
Ensemble, $5.00 


UNLESS IT’S SHEAFFER'S “IT ISN’T A Lifetime’ — KNOW THE PEN BY THE WHITE DOT 
*Other companies can guarantee their pens for life—some co—but only Sheaffer pens can carry the trade-mark, “Lifetime” 
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JUST A 
MINUTE 


EWING GALLOWAY 


A Rutgers University campus scene during 
a Graduate School of Banking session 


Graduate School 


It won’t be long now before upward 
of 700 bankers lay down their tools to 
be on the march—but they won’t be on 
a strike. They’ll be on their way to 
Rutgers University for the sixth resi- 
dent session of the Graduate School of 
Banking of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The 1941 session opens on June 16 
and extends through the 28th. 

When these bankers return to their 
tools, they will have new inspiration, 
new viewpoints and new knowledge to 
give to their work. 


Did You Read It? 


WE Hap a feeling that ALBERT W. Art- 
woon’s “How Not To Pay For Defense,” 
in last month’s BANKING, hit the well- 
known nail on the head—which was, of 
course, a good reason for publishing it. 
Some readers thought so, too, among 
them CRAWFORD WHEELER, second 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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RAILROADS borrowed 
m the BANKING WORLD 


As everyone knows, the railroads of America have 
an enviable record for SAFE TRANSPORTATION. 
»» » Travelers know too that these efficient public 
carriers also protect themselves and their passen- 
gers by printing all interline tickets on a very spe- 
cial type of paper.» » » This product is La Monte 
Safety Paper—developed 70 years ago for the pro- 
tection of checks, drafts and other negotiable in- 
struments.» »» Here is a true SAFETY Paper— 
which instantly shows a glaring white spot or stain 
if an attempt at alteration is made by the use of 
chemical ink eradicator, eraser or knife. » » » From 
the start, bankers found this protective paper in- 
valuable for the prevention of check fraud and its 
special advantages soon aroused the interest of 
other types of business.» » » Today, all interline 
Railroad tickets issued by the Railroads in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico are on La 
Monte Safety Paper. » » » Look for “the safety pa- 
per with the wavy lines” when you travel. Look for it 
when you receive checks...when you endorse 
them... when you sign them. It’s your standard of 
protection—as well as the nation’s! » » » Outstand- 
ing business organizations from coast to coast, 
including more than 75% of the nation’s largest 
banks, use and endorse La Monte Safety Papers. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


Nutley « « « « New Jersey 
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R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


MONTREAL 


COMMERCE 
and TRADE 


Those interested in Cana- 
dian commerce and trade, 
or in business opportunities 
in the Dominion are cor- 
dially invited to correspond 
with or consult the Busi- 
ness Development Depart- 
ment of our Head Office 
in Montreal. 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF 
$950,000,000 


New York Agency: 64 Wall Street 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Hardly had the magazine been dis- 
tributed when Mr. WHEELER buzzed 
his secretary and dictated this letter: 

“Mr. Atwoop’s vigorous article in 
the current issue of BANKING is particu- 
larly timely in view of the campaign 
which recently has ‘been renewed to 
produce legislative action for the pur- 
pose of placing the national debt on a 
non-interest bearing basis. 

“We shall hear more, not less, about 
this Government debt panacea before 
the issue is settled and for that reason it 
seems to me very important that every 
possible means be taken to educate the 
rank and file of people concerning the 
basic truths which are underlying. The 
arguments are so plausible that many 
sincere and well-intentioned people 
swallow them. 

“The important thing, as I see it, is 
to reduce the question to the simplest 
terms and homely similes which John 
Q. Public can understand, and secondly, 
to interpret the problem in terms of 
J. Q. P’s self-interest. The third essen- 
tial, of course, is to secure a wide distri- 
bution of the story.” 


Phillie Snifter, Thrifter 


Once each week, an English Belmont 
fox terrier trots into the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank, Yonkers, New York, and 
deposits a dollar in his own Christmas 
savings account. He’s three years old, 
is SNIFTER, and this is the 
second year of his campaign for finan- 
cial security. 

Snifter’s owner, Miss E1sre ZINCK, a 
Yonkers nurse, accompanies him to the 
bank, but he carries his own passbook, 
containing the weekly dollar. 


Soldier Banking 


Captain P. BociE is—so 
far—BaNnkING’s sole contribution to the 
currently armed forces of Uncle Sam. 
He’s been at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Georgia, these three months, 
shifting his sights from an editorial 
desk to the machine gun range and the 
ground covering capabilities of tanks. 

A recent letter from him indicated 
that the transition hadn’t been en- 
tirely completed, for way down near 
the end was this paragraph: 

“You might be interested in the Fort 
Benning ‘banks’. In the same building 
as the post finance officer is a banking 
room about twice the size of your office. 
There are wickets on both sides and 
behind them representatives of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


ComMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $66,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 


in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000. to 
$100,000, in maturities 
from 60 to 270 days and 
at current discount rates. 
These notes are payable at 
any of our 300 depositary 
banks located in princi- 
pal cities throughout the 
country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 
Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 
1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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/O Years of 


CIVICE 


The Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles is celebrating its 70th anniversary . . . an 
important milestone in the life of any institution. 


Behind us lie seven decades of progress for this com- 
munity and the nation. Two wars have been fought and 
won. Alternating periods of prosperity and depression 
have ruled our economic affairs. The automobile, the 
airplane, motion pictures and radio have revolutionized 
our domestic and business life. Los Angeles has grown 


1871 - THE OLDEST BANK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA . 1941 


RANGE OF DEPOSITS 
at each year-end period 


‘158,048, $76.37 


1939—W orld War Il began in Europe 


1937—Business Recession 


1933—T he Bank Holiday 


‘69 843 808.87 


1929—Stock Market Crash — World 
Wide Depression 


1922—The Golden 20's 


from a sleepy pueblo to America’s fifth city. 

We are proud of the part this institution has had in 
the rapid development of this community . . . in the 
growth of many of Southern California's successful busi- 
ness enterprises . . . of our 67 years of consecutive divi- 
dends to stockholders. Proud, too, of the reputation for 
sound banking practices ...for helpful, friendly service... 
which has grown throughout the years. 


*30, 958,667.66 


1920—Invention of Radio 


1917—United States Declared War 


1914—W orld War began in Europe 


72,489, 748.29 


1906—San Francisco Earthquake 


Looking to the future, we pledge a continuance of 
these time-proven policies in a greater service to’South- 
ern California and all those who live and labor here. 

We cordially invite the patronage of those who know 
that a strong conservative bank is a sturdy, helpful part- 
ner in meeting the complex problems of today . . . and 


1903—First Successful Airplane Flight 
the years ahead. 


"6,335, 27176 


1892—Drilling of First Oil Well in So. California 


‘2.138, 673.96 


1887—Great Real Estate Boom in So. California 
1884—De pression 


| 1881) 703,295.52 
> 1876—Southern Pacific Completes First Railroad 
871) *226, 838.10 


Linking Los Angeles with Rest of Nation 


THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Fourth and Main Streets 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS $4,500,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $920,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Member Federal Reserve System 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued’ 


Member F.D.I.C. 


main banks in Columbus. You can | in number of WHAT’S BEEN HAPPENING IN T)> 
open an account in any bank in a very yee wi 
informal way. To make a loan you | . 
merely say how much you want, and 1920 
hand. Of course, there isn’t any better 
ecurty than an Army commission. 1940 
rer 
Comparison 
of resources 
Bankers Trust 
S$$$$ 
1920 4,700,000 
23,399,000 
While Iowa’s population has gained only 5.5% since 1920, the 
number of homes wired for electricity has grown from 193,140 
to 487,000 — growth that reflects a high standard of living. In 
the same 20 years, resources of the Bankers Trust at Des Moines 
have grown from $4,700,000 to $23,399,000 — growth that 
reflects a high standard of banking service. There’s sound reason 
for the frequent suggestion — “Use the Bankers Trust in Des 
Moines.” 
Captains Bogie, left, and Call fine . BAN KERS TRUST GO M PANY 
Also representing the A.B.A. at M s, 
Benning is Captain FLoyp CALL of the ; 
Consumer Credit Department. He and 
erstwhile Assistant Editor Bocre are U BR t t C L k 
soon to receive Army assignments in Ss e e e r e Cc S 
other posts. 
and Reduce 


Service for Readers 

Our INNOVATION of the Month is the C h ec k C OSs t i 
new format of the book department. 
Instead of the usual reviews, we com- 
press our reports on new books into a 


few yok thus saving our space and appear to be in conflict, 
your time. 


Also, we offer to get you, at the pub- an 
lished price, any of the books. 

So let us know which one—or ones— = National Safety Paper, 
yon ‘went. all cost is recovered. 

The page number is 16. 


@ These two statements 


This littl L. H. Check 
checks and gold-stam, 
Book of ours is tremendously popular. For 
$1.25 your customer gets: 200 checks— exter 
THE MAILMAN recently brought us a imprinted with his name—leather cover, gold 
complimentary copy of “Farm and stamped with his name at no extra charge on 


Dairy”, Ohio’s “only regional weekly original orders. Interesting folder on request. 
farm newspaper”’. The paper featured a 


story headed: “Farm Service Man to 
Inaugurate New Type of Extension 


Work for Farmers National Bank of Plants at CHICAGO 
Salem”? NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
; CLEVELAND ST. PAUL 


It went on to say that the bank had 
hired 26-year-old Donatp Foos who CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 


will “seek to establish greater mutual Lithographers and Printers 
understanding and cooperation be- 
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Farm Service in Ohio 
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NEED NOT 
BLIND” 


STATEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


CES CHART A 


THROUGH PRO 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL Company 


Founded 1896 


¢ Offices in Principal Cities 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1940 
$7,207,197.75 
Liabilities. ... 4,000,141.07 
Surplus...... $3,207,056.68 
Amount of such surplus 


which constitutes a perma- 
nent fund is $1,000,000. 


MILLERS NATIONALS is 
well prepared to meet its 
“Quick” liabilities, as it could 
convert $6,783,476.33 or 94.1% 
of its assets into cash on short 
notice. This fire insurance Com- 
pany is actually 169% liquid. 
Notice, too, that 44.5% of its 
assets is actually surplus. This 


spells S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


HOME OFFICE CHICAGO 


Statement as of Mareh 31. 194i 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 

U. S. Government Securi- 
ties 

State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Securities . . . 

Other Securities 

Demand Loans 

Time Collateral Loans 

Commercial Paper Pur- 
chased 

Bills Discounted 

Bank Buildings 

Accrued Interest Receiv- 


Customers’ Liability un- 
der Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances 

Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, 


47,071,093 . 56 
35,622,318.78 9,605,039 .44 
771,912.28 
5,967,213.15 
11,032,192 .15 
11,352,655 . 56 
6,865,242. 32 


185,261 .63 
Reserve for Dividend Pay- 
able April 1, 1941 
Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances 
DEPOSITS 


113,750.00 
348,387.92 
9,020,000 .00 
19,542,092.55 
3,248,915.20 


2,357,396 . 47 
134,443,598 . 38 


371,989.22 $152,375,346.12 


2,220,406 . 56 
61,227.07 


$152,375,346.12 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tween farmers of the Salem area and 
the bank, by providing a more definite 
and practical credit service”’. 

“The action of the Farmers National 
Bank in establishing this new depart- 
ment,” continued the account, “came 
as a result of the realization of the 
growing importance of agriculture in 
the economic welfare of this area, plus a 
desire to provide farm residents with 
the type of credit service not only de- 
signed for current conditions, but 
handled in a more cooperative manner 
with the farmer’s viewpoint in mind.” 

The paper pointed out that banks in 
other states have taken similar action 
in recent years, but that “no other Ohio 
bank has such a program in operation.” 


Railroad Branch 


The First NATIONAL BANK of New 
Rochelle, New York, the third largest 
of the city’s five banks, attracted con- 
siderable publicity recently when it 
opened a branch office in the railroad 
station for the benefit of commuters. 
This is reputed to be the first branch of 
its kind. 

Mayor STANLEY CuuRCH cut the white 
ribbon in the presence of bank presi- 
dent, Ernest H. Watson, and other 
local celebrities and railroad officials. 


FRANK C. DE SIMONE 


The bank opens at 7:30 a.m., when 
New Rochelle’s 6,000 commuters begin 
their daily exodus to New York City, 
and closes in the early afternoon. 


Birthday Cakes 


For the WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS 
BANK, Brooklyn, New York, which 
recently celebrated the 90th anniver- 
sary of its founding. 

For the Peoptes Savincs BANK of 
Yonkers, New York, which had its 75th 
birthday in April. 

For the FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
NaTIONAL BANK, Los Angeles, which 
was 70 years old last month. Victor H. 
RossEtT1 is the bank’s fourth president. 
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New York: 72 Wall Street * Chicago: 1 North LaSalle Street * San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street * los 
Angeles: 1020 W.P Story Building « Buffalo, N. Y. * Boston * Philadelphia, Pa. * Kansas City, Mo. « St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, la. * Minneapolis * Dallas *« Houston « Denver * Fresno * Portland, Ore. * Seattle * Honolulu, T. H. 


THERE'S NO 
TO GETTING LOANS 


@ No magic wands; no “hocus pocus”; 
you don’t have to be Alexander the Great 
to produce new loans for your Bank. All 
that is necessary is to seek out those of 
your customers who have sizable inven- 
tories listed in their balance sheets and 
“Presto!” you have some excellent loan 
prospects; BECAUSE marketable invento- 
ries constitute A-1 collateral for loans 
when hypeothecated to your Bank with 
Lawrence Warehouse Receipts @ The goods 
remain on your customers’ premises and 
are released by you as needed; your cus- 
tomers get additional working capital and 
your Bank gets more sound loan business. 
@ Write today for free booklets which de- 
scribe how your Bank can profit through 


the use of Lawrence Warehouse Receipts 


OF FIELD WAREHOUSING 
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Far bank leans against inventary 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


nxiously advancing and there seems to be nothing 

immediately ahead that can change either the trend 

or the anxiety. Every kind and size of enterprise has the 

same story to tell and in certain areas of concentrated 

spending and capacity production there are symptoms 

of what can be called, for want of a better name, focal 
inflation. 

The reasons for anxiety in the face of a rise that is 
almost universal are many and business knows them all 
by heart. Unpayable debts, unbearable taxes, unfettered 
bureaucracies, undeclared wars and unknown new social 
orders are a few and the list can be carried on to great 
length. Moreover we are so far pledged to the cause of 
England in the war that every British victory or setback 
sharply affects our business picture. 


Ts OUTLOOK. Business is steadily and somewhat 
a 


Reasons FOR CONFIDENCE. It is the other side of the 
picture that might properly be stressed at this time 
because there are some surprisingly good reasons for 
confidence in the midst of confusion. Here are a dozen, 


for example, and the more these are examined the more 
important they appear to be in judging the outlook. 

First, business management is working longer hours 
and harder than ever, despite the fact that its net 
““wages”’ are likely to be progressively less. No strikes, 
sitdowns, liedowns or weekends are interfering with 
management’s double duty of delivering the goods and 
preparing for the rainiest day imaginable. 

Second, labor in general is giving a good account of 
itself. While striking thousands get wide publicity, 
working millions are quietly on the job. It is a fair 
assumption, too, that the obstructors will soon be in 
very warm water. 

Third, there is a new emphasis on old-fashioned thrift. 
After several years in virtual disgrace, the habit of sav- 
ing is once more honored as the one thing most necessary 
to the success of the national effort. 

Fourth, the vastly increased Federal spending pro- 
gram has had the effect of setting in motion an aggres- 
sive economy movement directed at curtailing expendi- 
tures by local governing bodies. 


This chart shows the rising trend of actual industrial output in the United States during the last 85 years. The 

relative tranquility of the early years is more apparent than real. The severity of the later business cycles reflect 

a vastly increased volume of production. The figures were derived by superimposing the index of business 

activity on the trend of business expansion, both of which compilations were made by Colonel Ayres of the 

Cleveland,Trust Company. The necessary adaptation for our purpose was made by the Economist’s Office of 
the American Bankers Association 
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Fifth, the Treasury’s plan to enlist the savings of the 
nation through public sales of defense securities should 
be very helpful in stemming inflationary tendencies, if 
our experience parallels that of England with a similar 
program. 

Sixth, business organizations and individuals, too, 
seem to be developing a realistic attitude toward the tax 
outlook and the amount of present saving and sacrificing 
in anticipation of large demands by the Government is 
probably greater than anyone suspects. 

Seventh, business is represented in Washington with 
increasing effectiveness through the presence of more 
and more industrial and financial leaders in positions 
of real authority. Politics is well represented, too, but 
there is a certain healthier balance between the two 
today that has not existed for some time. To have so 
many key places filled by men who know from experi- 
ence the problems of business is a reason for confidence. 

Eighth, controls of prices, priorities and almost every- 
thing else are increasing. While this is nothing to be 
happily excited over, there is reason to hope that these 
extraordinary powers will be used judiciously and not in 
the punitive spirit that characterized most pre-emer- 
gency efforts to establish controls. Normally business 
does better without such shackling but this is not a 
normal situation, and adequate controls are needed, 
unless, of course, the controllers try to freeze prices 
without freezing wages. 

Ninth, business and Government are cooperating 
effectively in a common effort to ease post-war readjust- 
ments. There are a thousand contacts between Federal 
officials and business men where only one existed a few 


years ago and there is consequently better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems. 

Tenth, one outstanding manifestation of this team- 
working spirit in connection with post-war problems is 
the Government’s intensive effort to avoid ghost towns 
when peace puts an end to defense production. In previ- 
ous periods of great activity the feeling has always 
developed that somehow it would last forever. There is 
a more realistic attitude today and quite a few people 
know that this boom is moving down a deadend street. 

Eleventh, large industrial concerns whose plants and 
equipment are being expanded for defense purposes are 
seeking, through research and planning, ways to use the 
new capacity for peacetime demand. Granting that the 
Treasury succeeds in draining off the surplus savings of 
the public, there will be stored up a vast amount of pur- 
chasing power against the coming of peace. 

Twelfth, at the start of the defense effort the belief 
was widely held in Washington that Government would 
have to finance the expansion. The banks of the country 
said this was not necessary and the record of the past 
year emphatically proves the point. The RFC and other 
agencies have kept their doors open with welcome on the 
mat, but the customers seeking credit haven’t come in. 
The banks are handling the load and greatly revitalizing 
their contact with their communities. 


Examere OF DEFENSE FINANCING. Cooperation be- 

tween Government, banking and business in recent 

months yields hundreds of illustrative examples. One 

such case history will serve the purpose here: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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HERBERT M. BratteEr, reporter of the following news 
from Washington, writes each month for BANKING. 


Washington, D.C. 
Barred to commercial banks 


AT COMMERCIAL banks, unlike savings banks, are 

not permitted by the Treasury to buy any of the 

“™- new defense savings securities is officially ex- 

plained by the fact that these securities are designed 

primarily to tap the private savings of the country to 

avoid inflation of bank deposits. The Treasury feels 

that permitting commercial banks to purchase these new 

securities would not be consistent with this purpose. To 
quote Secretary Morgenthau: 

This was designed for people with savings and to reduce excess 


reserves, and if we permit the banks to invest in these, it looks as 
though it was going contrary to the purpose of this program. 


“The Minute Man” 


“The Minute Man” statue at Concord, Mass., will be 
pictured on new postage stamps proclaiming “ America 
on Guard” to go on sale at 16,000 post offices May 1. 

These stamps, 200,000,000 of which have been or- 
dered, is one of the first steps in the new defense bond 
sale program. Denominations will be from 10 cents to 

_$5, and the stamps can be used to make instalment pur- 
chases of defense bonds. 


Utilizing volunteers 

For THE savings bond drive the Treasury has desig- 
nated State Administrators of the Defense Savings 
Staff. “Supported by volunteer workers, the state or- 
ganizations will make it easily possible for every man, 


The National Prospect 


* 


woman and child in the country to take part in the na- 
tional, all-out effort to finance the defense program,” 
the Treasury states. “This is not a specialized, dis- 
criminatory activity. Every child has the opportunity 
of doing his proportionate bit along with every 
adult.” 


The spoken word 


IN THE campaign to sell defense savings bonds, the 
Treasury has asked and received the broadcasting in- 
dustry’s cooperation. One-minute announcements five 
times a day on each broadcasting station are the aim, 
supplemented by once-a-week special interviews of 
postmasters, mayors, leading citizens, etc. Included in 
the campaign are 600 one-minute announcements daily 
in foreign language broadcasts to our non-English- 
speaking residents. 

Sponsors of commercial programs and news broad- 
casters are also lending their aid to the campaign, which 
will pay special attention to such groups as farm listen- 
ers, women, and children. 

Two features of the campaign merit special note: 

(1) The effort is being made not merely to advertise 
defense savings bonds, but to sell them. Every program 
announcement includes four statements: 

(a) Why people should buy the stamps and bonds; 

(b) How much they cost; 

(c) Where they can be purchased; and 

(d) Buy now! 

(2) The campaign is directed toward the masses, 
toward people who perhaps never have bought a bond 
or dealt with a bank, whose pay is perhaps increasing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Below, left, left to right, members of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, created by President 
Roosevelt to keep prices from soaring in civilian and defense commodities: Harriet Elliott, in charge of con- 
sumer relations; General Counsel Ginsburg; Deputy Administrator Hamm; and Leon Henderson, administrator. 
Below, right, the first of the Treasury Department’s defense financing bonds roll off the press. Watching are 
Harford Powel, director of information of the Defense Savings staff, and Alvin W. Hall, director of the Bureau 
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"OK. Suppose I DO 
AIR CONDITION 


right now?’ 


Mr. Do-odle: “Congratu- 
lations! You’re making a 
smart move. Now keep up 
the good work by order- 
ing a Carrier Weather- 
maker that can be installed 
immediately.” 


> 


Mr. Do-odle knows the INSIDE FACTS ... 


Mr. Do-odle: “This low cost air } j Mr. Don'tle: “Hold on there! Are you for- 
conditioner gives you 21 BIG PLUS ff a ¢ getting about the cost?” 
FEATURES. What’s more, every one 2 Mr. Do-odle: “Carrier’s advanced design and 


is proved through many years fs precision workmanship will save you money.” 
of actual use | “ 


throughout the 


Mr. Do-odle: “Actually such Carrier improve- 


ments as the money-saving Sub-Cooler, 5-Way 21 BIG PLUS FEATURES 
Air Distribution and Floor-Saving Compactness . . « you'll find in every Carrier Weather- 
don’t cost you a penny extra. maker. Including (1) Space-saving compact- 
Mr. Don'tle: ness... (2) Money-saving Sub-Cooler .. . 
“Curses! Carrier (3) 5-Way Air Distribution ... (4) Over- 
always beats me.” sized Filters for cleaner air... (5) Greater 
cooling at less cost ... (6) 342 inspections 
and tests of parts, to insure dependability. 
Furthermore, you have a choice of 8 sizes 
to fit your space exactly. 


Carrier Corporation Desk E8 
You Will Always Be Glad “Weather Makers to the World” 
You Bought CARRIER! Conny #8 Blot Se, Wes, Terns, Ont) 
Ask any “Five-Year Owner” how Carrier’s Without obligation, send complete 
engineering and precision workmanship information on Carrier Air Condi- 
keep operating costs down. And Carrier Goaing: 


builds better air conditioners today than NAME_ 


ever before! Without obligation get full Air Conditioning's 


information, including prices. Fill out and 


send in coupon at right. First Name ADDRESS 


COMPANY 
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and who might be tempted to spend 
their increased income on non-essen- 
tials. 


Regional development plans 


UNDER THE above title the National 
Resources Planning Board has released 
preliminary statements from each of its 
ten regional offices looking toward the 
conservation and use of resources 
throughout the United States. 

According to the official announce- 
ment on the subject, “the desire of the 
National Resources Planning Board 


and its predecessors to aid decentral- 
ized planning has contributed a num- 
ber of experiments in this field. The 
Board has organized its field staff in 
regional centers serving areas with no 
fixed boundaries and using a variety of 
different planning methods adapted to 
the special situations in each area. For 
strictly administrative and budgetary 
reasons, the number of ‘centers’ which 
the board could staff was limited to 
ten.” 


Soft coal, hard prices 


SUGGESTIVE OF impermanence of 
fixed prices was Price Commissioner 


NOW AVAILABLE 


¢ The 1941 Review of « 


U. S. TREASURY and AGENCY 
FINANCING OPERATIONS 


Our 60 page book describes in de- 


tail events affecting U.S. Government 


finance, banking and money markets. 


It features a comprehensive descrip- 


tion of the U. S. Treasury and agency 


issues and reviews financing opera- 


tions and security price records. 


Banks, institutions, corporations and 


other investors in U.S. Government Se- 


curities may obtain a copy on request. 


C. J. DEVINE s CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York—HAnover 2-2727 
Chicago: Boston: Philadelphia: Cincinnati: St. Lovis* San Francisco 


Specialists in 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES & OTHER AGENCY ISSUES, TERRITORIAL & 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Henderson’s April 5 assurance to the 
soft coal producers that the OEM price 
stabilization division’s coal price sched- 
ule would be revoked as soon as prac- 
ticable and so “does not prevent a 
producer from asking higher prices 
when selling coal mined after the labor 
negotiations.” 

Among other “price schedules” Mr. 
Henderson’s office has issued are those 
relating to second-hand machine tools, 
aluminum scrap and secondary alumi- 
num ingot, and zinc scrap and second- 
ary slab zinc. 


Hillman pleased with progress 

DvRING THE first 11 months of the 
defense program according to OPM’s 
Associate Director-General Sidney Hill- 
man, “the output of American industry 
has increased by 24 per cent. This is the 
largest increase in physical output that 
has ever occurred in a similar period in 
our history. It has been accomplished 
by utilizing more fully our plant and 
equipment and by expanding, in many 
instances, the productive facilities of 
the country.” 


Vestpocket size 


Fatrest of the TNEC hear- 
ings is volume 30, “‘ Technology 
and Concentration of Economic 
Power,” which runs from p. 
16207 to p. 17599. The index is in 
addition. 


Farm-mortgage lending 


IN AN article on this subject in The 
Agricultural Situation, the Department 
of Agriculture states:—‘‘There ap- 
parently is little to support the thesis 
that land bank competition has tended 
to induce local lenders to grant longer 
term loans. The evidence seems rather 
to support the thesis that competition 
operated to cause local lenders to spe- 
cialize more in those types of credit 
service that were not suited to the loan 
standards of the public and private 
centralized lending agencies.” 


Treasury’s bond questionnaire 


In A questionnaire on government 
bond holdings sent to 6,500 commercial 
and mutual savings bankers and 1,000 
insurance company executives on 
March 31, the Treasury requested con- 
fidential information to facilitate the 
defense financing program. The sched- 
ule, entitled “‘ Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment Securities and Obligations Guar- 
anteed by the U. S.”, calls for data on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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GROWTH 
... the best test of 
Policyholder Satisfaction 


Bo Liberty Mutual and United Mutual were or- 
ganized by insurance buyers to provide unquestion- 
able security of protection to responsible insurance buyers 
at low net cost by preventing losses and eliminating un- 
necessary expense. Because this idea was sound and has 
worked, it has appealed to an increasing number of insur- 
ance buyers everywhere, including banks. Premium writ- 
ings have mounted steadily, as shown by the charts at the 
right, and both Liberty Mutual and United Mutual have 
become national organizations, cooperating to provide a 
complete insurance service to business concerns and indi- 
vidual home and car owners. The locations of 93 branch 
offices in key cities are indicated by pins on the map above. 

The steady growth of Liberty Mutual and United Mutual 
reflects the satisfaction of our policyholders in the service 
they have received, and the success of a sound plan which 
can be put to work for your bank and your customers— 
saving money safely, providing unquestionable financial se- 
curity, providing swift and efficient service through a fully- 
staffed local office in your city. Write to Liberty-United, 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston. 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE \ RATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
ment; GMC trucks; convenient maturities 
BEDFORD, VAUX- and denominations at 


HALL and other INSTALMENT current discount rates. 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


TORS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


to call on Iowa's Largest Bank 
for prompt collections . . . for 
credit or business information 

. . for helpful co-operation 
with any of your customers 
who plan to establish branches 


in lowa. 


& TRUST COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


LOWA-DES MOIMES NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FDIC 
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the par amount of bill issues maturing 
in April, May and June, and the 
amounts held of each of 15 note issues, 
33 different bond issues, and 17 dif- 
ferent guaranteed issues. The Treas- 
ury’s covering letter indicated the sur- 
vey will be repeated from time to time. 


“Highest income ever” pre- 
dicted for 1941 


WITH expenditures soaring, 
the national income this year 
promises to hit a new high. In- 
formal estimates put this year’s 
probable income at more than 
$85,000,000,000, as compared 
with $82,885,000,000 in 1929, 
the previous high. 


Business with the neighbors 


TEMPORARILY, the United States has 
become an indispensable source of Latin 
American imports, thanks to the war. 
Also, the United States has been buying 
more from Latin America. The Com- 
merce Department reports an increase 
in our southward exports from $495,- 
000,000 in 1938 to $727,000,000, in 
1940. Our imports from Latin America 
increased during the same two years 
from $454,000,000 to $620,000,000. 
Thus, Latin America’s debit balance on 
account of merchandise trade is now 
two and a half times its pre-war size. 

Of our exports to Latin America in 
1940, 16 per cent were iron and steel- 
mill products, 10.4 per cent automobiles 
and accessories, and 10.2 per cent in- 
dustrial machinery. Coffee constituted 
21 per cent of our imports from the 
southern republics, sugar almost 12 
per cent, copper 8.8 per cent, and pe- 
troleum and semi-finished oils, 8 per 
cent. 


The Debt 


On March 31 under the $65,- 
000,000,000 public debt limit 
there was still issuable about 
$17,400,000,000 of obligations. 


Priorities 

For AN understanding of the present 
priorities system two OPM releases are 
valuable: PM 215 of April 2, an ad- 
dress by Dr. Dexter S. Kimball at 
Atlanta, and PM 171 of March 19 
consisting of several detailed docu- 
ments. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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The International Proof Machine 


makes check-proving a 


A straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points ... the familiar, well-proved principle which 
the International Proof Machine applies to opera- 
tions in the bank proof department. 


Sorting, listing, proving, and endorsing proceed 
simultaneously in a single operation with this 
machine. No back-tracking, nor repeating one 
or more operations trying to locate errors ...no 
waiting till the end of a run to know whether or 
not a balance will be reached. The operator 
knows that work done once is finished, and the 
department manager can determine in advance 
when each day’s proving will be completed re- 
gardless of check volume. 


Results: From the customer point of view, most 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


important is the assurance that everything possi- 
ble is being done to expedite the collection of 
checks deposited. The ability to meet transit 
schedules regularly, without fail, guarantees cash 
availability within the specified times. 


From the standpoint of the bank, the greater 
economy and efficiency made possible by the 
use of International Proof Machines are advan- 
tages of particular importance in these days of 
strictly controlled work-weeks. 


There is an International Proof Machine to meet the volume 
requirements of any sized bank. Write or telephone today 
to learn more about these and the other profitable benefits 
of this straight line check-proving method. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


\\ "lock 
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‘BOOKS 


YOU SHOULD READ 


*A TIME-SAVING SERVICE FOR BANKING'S READERS + 
A SIMPLE METHOD OF KEEPING POSTED ON WHAT TO READ 


Ils your time at a premium? BANKING selects from a sizable 
number of books a few which it believes you will find interesting, 
timely and helpful in keeping abreast of the swiftly changing 
world panorama. 

These books are valuable because they cover topics under 
discussion wherever and whenever businessmen meet and they 
have a direct relation to articles touching on banking and economic 
subjects appearing currently in BANKING. 

Some are technical . . . some are entertaining ... ALL 


ARE INFORMATIVE. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA AND MarkKEts. By Ben Duffy. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 437 pp. $5. 

Mr. Duffy, who is vice-president in charge of marketing 

and plans of a well-known New York advertising agency, 

Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne, Inc., discusses the 

selection of advertising media. 


AMERICA AND TotaL War. By Fletcher Pratt. Smith and 
Durrell, Inc., New York. 318 pp. $3. 

Mr. Pratt, military expert of the New York Times and 

New York Post, poses the question: “ Which of these things 

(Nazi methods of waging total war) would beat us,” and 

discusses America’s soldiers and weapons of defense. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS IN A CHANGING WORLD. By A. W. 
Zelomek and Robert C. Shook. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 264 pp. $2.50. 

Those pondering ‘‘where do we go from here’’ will find 

this work by the president and director of research of the 

International Statistical Bureau, Inc., an interesting 

analysis of our present position and forecast of our future. 


LABOR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. By Lloyd C. Reynolds and 
The Labor Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 130 pp. $1. 
This report, compiled from factual find- 
ings and analysis of a research staff 
headed by Mr. Reynolds (of The 
Johns Hopkins University), analyzes 
labor needs, supply, and problems 
under America’s armament program. 


BUILDING CYCLES AND THE THEORY OF INVESTMENT. By 
Clarence D. Long, Jr. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 239 pp. $2.50. 

The author, a Princeton University professor, discusses 

building cycles, the role of investments and the fluctuations 

of employment and income. 


IF War CoMES TO THE AMERICAN HomE. By S. F. Porter. 

Robert M. McBride & Company. New York. 304 pp. $2.50. 
The author, who is financial columnist of the New York 
Post, gives her version of how the war and our defense pro- 


gram will affect your home, your business—and your 
pocketbook! 


THE FLow oF BusINEss FUNDS AND CONSUMER PURCHAS- 
ING Power. By Ruth P. Mack. Columbia University 
Press. 400 pp. $3.75. 


“This book is important because it contains the first full 
length exploration of a new field of economic investigation 
—quantitative description and logical analysis of the di- 
verse flows of funds through industrial enterprises,” com- 
ments Arthur B. Hersey, economist and staff member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Dr. 
Mack is also the author of “Controlling Retailers’’. 


I Frnp Treason. By Richard Rollins. Wm. Morrow & 
Company, New York. 292 pp. $3. 


“The hardest hitting and most mi- 
nutely documented, exposé of Nazi 
propaganda and direct action in this 
country that has so far come to my 
desk . . .”” says John Selby of the 
Associated Press. Mr. Rollins was an 
investigator on the MacCormack- 
Dickstein Committee in 1932 and is 
now chief investigator for the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League. 


Do You NEED SoME Money? By Alliston Cragg. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 271 pp. $2.25. 


“Financing consumption gives every promise of playing 
an increasingly important, possibly even sensational, part 
in national affairs in the years immediately ahead,”’ writes 
Mr. Cragg in this discussion of consumer credit. Mr. Cragg 
is also the author of “Understanding the Stock Market 
Today” and Understanding Investment.” 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC FINANCE. By Mayne S. Howard. 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc., New York. 438 pp. $5. 
The author, who is general editor of Tax Systems of the 
World and formerly director of research, Department of 
Taxation and Finance of New York, with the assistance of 
experts having wide knowledge of and intimate experience 
with various types of public finance, attempts to evolve 
some definite principles. 


SALES-FINANCE COMPANIES and Banks’ HOLDINGS OF 
RETAIL INSTALLMENT PAPER. By Bureau of Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 56 pp. 10 cents. 

Based upon business operations during 1939, this report 

relates to financing of retail sales to the consumer on the 

instalment plan, by sales-finance companies and banks. 

Perhaps it would be better to order this pamphlet directly. 


SIMPLY indicate your selection, 
make a check payable to BANKING, 
and mail it to 


22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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Commerce reorganization 


WITH THE reorganization of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in April, the old Finance Division 
disappeared. In its place there remains 
a “unit” to study international eco- 
nomic trends. Its chief is Dr. Amos E. 
Taylor formerly Chief of the Finance 
Division. Assistant Chief of the new 
unit is James C. Corliss, expert on 
Latin American finance. The new unit 
will continue studying the balance of 
international payments and _invest- 
ments. Regional finance and banking 
problems, other than Latin American, 
will henceforth be followed by the 
Bureau’s four new foreign regional 
units, which replace the former Divi- 
sion of Regional Information. To those 
new regional units have now been 
transferred the European and Far 
Eastern specialists of the former Fi- 
nance Division. 


The glitter of gold 


Morpbecat EZEKIEL, the Agriculture 
Department’s well-known economist, 
says:—“Money -alone cannot win 
wars. Germany defeated Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France when those countries 
had billions of gold in their possession. 
We must convert our dollars into air- 
planes, ships, tanks, and guns before 
they will be of any more use to us than 
gold was to France. . . . At the battle- 
front, machines and bombs, not dollars, 
count.” 

Regarding guns and butter, Dr. 
Ezekiel is still optimistic, stating: 

So long as we have unemployed men and 
unused resources, we can make both more de- 
fense goods and more consumer goods. Tem- 
porary bottlenecks can be taken care of by 
priorities or allocation. Only when we begin to 
approach full employment and full use of our 
resources will we need to reduce consumers’ 
buying power directly. That will be the time 
when new sales or payroll taxes or forced sav- 
ing will be necessary. It will probably be one or 
two years more before there will be need to 
consider such steps. For a long way ahead we 
can have both butter and guns—if only we 


really put our men and resources vigorously to 
work. 


A.F. of L. pledges aid to Treasury 


A.F. oF L. unions will wish to buy de- 
fense savings bonds with their union 
funds and also encourage their members 
to buy as individuals, President William 
Green advised Secretary Morgenthau 
during a recent visit to the Treasury. The 
Secretary assured his visitor that none 
of the pressures exerted by employers 
on employees during the 1917-1918 
Liberty Loan sales would be used. 
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WHo WENT TO W 


ANKER BROWN wasn’t out of his 
B mind. He just got dressed in too 
big a hurry. But depositors who saw 
him decided to take their accounts 
elsewhere. 


Of course, you've never met Banker 
Brown. Neither have we. But his story 
proves a point: bankers can’t come to 
work in “any old clothes,” because 
proper dress plays an important part 
in building a bank’s prestige. 


And just as the appearance of your 
personnel can make a good—or bad— 
impression, so your checks can be an 
advertisement for—or against—your 


bank. 


That’s why banks with a keen sense 
of public relations standardize on 
Hammermill Safety. Of all the leading 
check papers, it’s the only one which 
bears a name familiar to every busi- 
ness man . . . the only one which is 
like an old friend to your depositors.* 


The Hammermill name is well 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


NKER BROWN * ee 


Thy 
SIS THE story OF ® 
L 
ok AN OLD 


known to your customers ...they have 
confidence in it. They use Hammermill 
papers in their business. They respect 
Hammermill quality. And they respect 
your judgment when you furnish them 
checks on Hammermill Safety. . 


That is the “plus” value no other 
check paper can offer—the opportunity 
to harness for your bank the national 
prestige and good will of the Hammer- 
mill name . . . best known name in 


paper. 


*HERE’S THE PROOF: An independent 
survey organization asked 1,000 de- 
positors: “With which one brand-name 
of check paper are you most familiar?” 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY topped the 
second-ranking brand by more than 
6 to 1... polled almost twice the votes 
of all other brands combined! 


See for yourself why Hammermill 
Safety wins the vote of 2 out of 3 de- 
positors. Mail coupon below for sam- 
ple book and portfolio of specimen 
checks today. 


Company 
Hammermill 
le 
3] me the samp 
mmermill Safety and 


4 
2 
LOOK FOR THIS ; 
Portfolio of Speci 
(Please attach to company 
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~~ OF good bonds, Art, I saw a list this 


morning that really impressed me. Found it in 
the annual report of my insurance company, the 
Union Central Life. They have over 152 million 
dollars invested in bonds . . . and there isn’t a single 


bond in default in their entire portfolio.?? 


Copyright 1941 by 
The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


* You might be interested in Union Central Life’s recently-published 
annual report. It contains a full list of the bonds in the company’s 
portfolio... also a newsworthy account of activities, problems and 
progress during 1940. If you would like a copy without obligation, 


please send your name and address to our Department G-1. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY °« CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Over $400,000,000 in Assets .. . Founded in 1867 
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The Mobilization of Thrift 


PAUL F. 


Dr. CADMAN is the Economist of the American Bankers 
Association. 


TRIPPED of all editorial embellishment, the bare es- 
sentials of financing defense and aiding the democ- 
racies are these: Huge amounts of capital must be 

formed in a relatively short period of time. The necessity 
for this capital is absolute and inescapable. The sources 
are three: taxes, bank credit, and the savings of indi- 
viduals and institutions. Heavy taxation is deflationary; 
the over-use of bank credit is inflationary; while the 
savings of individuals and institutions constitute the 
source of funds which can be employed with the least 
danger to the economy as a whole. 

War financing, whether it be for combat or defense, 
will exert two major influences: (1) an extraordinary 
stimulation to the national economy produced by heavy 
and rapid spending and, (2) a threat of major collapse 
when the armament boom is spent and peace is declared. 
Against this background a sound fiscal policy must 
secure adequate funds without unleashing either infla- 
tionary or deflationary forces, and at the same time pro- 
vide a cushion against the inevitable post-defense 
depression. 


Tx nation is in an heroic mood. At all times through- 
out the debate a substantial majority has recognized the 
necessity for large-scale and modern defense; also the 
justice and necessity of giving every possible aid to the 
nations now resisting aggression. But as a people we have 
not yet reckoned the immense sacrifices which this effort 
will entail. There is still the blithe assumption that de- 
fense and lease-lending can be accomplished by the same 
relatively painless methods which were employed to 
finance “pump priming” and other philosophical forms 
of recovery. The plain truth is that the burden will rest 
not only on all who have anything or earn anything, but 
on one or more future generations of earners and pos- 
sessors. Thus far estimates of the cost of defense and 
lease-lending, made on the assumption that the country 
will not take part in the present war, range from 40 
billion to 200 billion dollars. Should war be declared or 
entered upon without formal declaration, figures more 
astronomical may be employed. 

A critical examination of the three sources mentioned 
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Saving now begins to appear as a super factor of 
safety. In every instance it comes about either through 
abstinence or sacrifice or the willingness to. conserve. 
It calls for a conscious and moral effort on the part of 
the owners and custodians of wealth. The process of 
saving will take purchasing power out of the markets 
at a time when consumer spending should be cur- 
tailed. It will store up that purchasing power against 
the day when defense will have been completed, peace 
declared, and a new depression will have fallen. 


above suggests some vital considerations. It is said that 
the rates of taxation will be increased to cover a sub- 
stantial portion of the Government’s need. But the old 
truth remains that there are limits to taxation which 
cannot be exceeded with impunity. Income taxes, like 
death duties, can be pushed to a point of diminishing 
returns, and at present they are not far from that level. 
Payroll taxes can be applied, but only at tremendous 
political hazard. Sales taxes, already levied on gasoline, 
may be substantially increased and the principle ex- 
tended to many other commodities, but again the po- 
litical implications are weighty. When the burden of 
taxation falls too heavily upon savers and savings in- 
struments it weakens and eventually destroys the in- 
centive to save. Most serious of all is the deflationary 
effect of taxation. All parties to production feel the dis- 
couragement. 


Derterr financing as a source of revenue also has its 
limitations. It is asserted that the size of the government 
debt is unimportant and need not threaten the solvency 
of the economy so long as the total burden of interest 
charges is not excessive. The fundamental error in this 
theory is temporarily concealed by the fact that deficit 
financing has become a permanent fiscal policy which 
up to the present seems to be working admirably. There 
are, however, grave dangers inherent in the theory that 
government debts need to be limited only by the ability 
of governments to pay interest on those debts. Govern- 
ment debt, in the last analysis, is a part, and a very im- 
portant part of the money of the country. Without 
amortization such debt can end only in some form of 
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repudiation. Once more the proof is demonstrated by a 
reductio ad absurdum. If there is no limit to deficit 
financing, why should not the Government borrow 500 
billion or 1,000 billion dollars, build six-lane highways 
all over the nation, mount an anti-aircraft gun on every 
building, construct a two-ocean navy with a thousand 
ships in each unit, build and man a million airplanes. 
There is a grim and growing realization that debt cannot 
be perpetually compounded and that its successful issue 
and use rests squarely on the belief of the lenders that 
the Government intends to pay and has the capacity to 
do so. 

Nevertheless, in the present emergency the Govern- 
ment must continue to borrow heavily. Bank credit is 
the readiest device and the most easy to employ. It has 
already produced billions for government spending. It 
is, nevertheless, the most dangerous source of purchas- 
ing power since it offers the shortest route to real infla- 
tion. Unhappily this truth is obscured by the difficulty 
of explaining to the public the nature of the bank de- 
posit which is created when the Government borrows 
from the bank. In the popular mind a bank deposit 
means that somebody has put money in the bank. The 
fact that the bank is chartered to create credit against 
its assets is a mystery to the average layman. Since this 
is so, there is small hope of making clear the process 
whereby the Government has created the largest volume 
of purchasing power which the country has ever pos- 
sessed. It is equally difficult to discuss the intention of 
the Government to increase that purchasing power by 
selling its bonds to the banks to be paid for by created 
‘ deposits. But once more exaggeration will shed some 
light. If bank credit were inexhaustible, the Govern- 
ment could issue bonds without restraint, exchange 


Savings Bond Advertising 


The Advertising Department of the American 
Bankers Association, with the cooperation, assist- 
ance, and approval of Harford Powel, Information 
Director, of the United States Treasury Department's 
Defense Savings Staff, has prepared a series of 
announcements and advertisements for the use of 
banks participating in the distribution of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 

This series includes three newspaper advertise- 
ments; a 2144" x 31%" display poster, printed in 
deep blue and red; an eye-catching insignia for use 
in regular newspaper ads; a three-color sticker to be 
attached to monthly statements or to the backs of 
envelopes; and a three-color folder for enclosure 
with mailings or handing out to customers. 

These advertisements promoting the sale of the new 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps are being sent, 
without charge, to all banks in the United States, 
totaling more than 17,000. 

Most of the Association advertisements, together 
with some Treasury Depariment releases, are repro- 
duced in connection with this article or Mr. Atwood’s 
article, which follows. ~ 
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them at the banks for deposits, build every citizen a 
10-room house with a two-car garage and furnish it com- 
pletely with all the comforts and conveniences, including 
two deluxe automobiles. The really grave danger in the 
employment of bank credit for governmental deficit 
financing is that it is too easy. It is a distribution of 
purchasing power which is created without abstinence 
or sacrifice. Furthermore, it is an employment of pur- 
chasing power which originates in a loan on wealth that 
has not yet been created. 


Tae saver has been systematically misunderstood, 
misinterpreted, criticized and penalized. Not infre- 
quently savers are pictured as a small and privileged 
class enjoying the principal fruits of capitalism. They 
should be properly identified as museums, art galleries, 
libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, orphanages, old 
peoples’ homes, as well as individuals. The instant and 
urgent need of forming a vast amount of capital for de- 
fense has quite suddenly restored the saver to respecta- 
ble status. The doctrine of the mature economy, ex- 
tensively reviewed by the TNEC, held that savings had 
outrun the capital needs of the country, that they should 
be discouraged, if necessary by confiscatory taxation, 
and that the economy should be quickened by extensive 
and continuous spending. Now that every tax dollar will 
be absorbed by the ordinary budget of the Government, 
and now that the unrestrained use of bank credit is 
recognized as inflationary, saving of a very practical and 
old-fashioned sort has come into its own. 


Bor the savers are very much on guard since they 
have been the victims of subtle arid numerous varieties 
of expropriation. They have recently been assured that 
as yet there has been no inflation. The assumption is 
dubious. Inflation is a subtle beast. It approaches by 
stealth and often anaesthetizes its victim. It exists in 
many forms, nearly all of which produce similar effects. 
Germany built her 50 billion dollar war machine by a 
cruel and ruthless form of inflation. Quite literally she 
took the cost out of the standard of living of her people. 
They had the cold comfort of knowing that wages would 
be adjusted to meet rising prices; this was important 
as it bore on the bare necessities of living. But there is 
very little difference between allowing the prices of 
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comforts and conveniences to go to prohibitive levels 
and rendering them completely unavailable. Labor paid 
for the German arms by the deliberate inflation of its 
effort. 


In the United States another form of inflation has ap- 
peared. In a definite sense the savers of the country have 
always been in the market for income. For many decades 
they knew that they could purchase approximately $40 
in annual income for $1,000. They were willing to ac- 
cumulate and to pay $1,000 for that income if there was 
a reasonable hope that it could continue for a given 
period. Today the savers have to accumulate from 
$2,000 to $2,500 to buy the same amount of income. 
The price of income has more than doubled—a highly 
inflationary phenomenon. The process whereby such in- 
flation takes place is euphemistically called an “easy 
money policy”. 

One assumption in the easy money policy has always 
been that cheap money will be readily used by the pro- 
ducers and distributors of goods. The effect of the de- 
cline in the interest rate upon the savers, both indi- 
vidual and institutional, has rarely been seriously con- 
sidered by the protagonists of this policy. Experience 
proves that cheap money does not stimulate business 
activity and the policy is carried out, therefore, almost 
wholly at the expense of the frugal and the provident. 
The plight of all endowed institutions and all individuals 
who live by the income on savings may yet bear heavily 
on the possibility of securing large sums of savings for 
the purposes of defense. 


Some weeks ago Professor Brinley Thomas of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, now on duty at McGill Uni- 
versity, presented an extraordinarily enlightening dis- 
cussion of how Great Britain has financed the war to 
date. He then ventured a prophecy which has since been 
fulfilled, that during the calendar year 1941, Great 
Britain would be under the necessity of raising five thou- 
sand million pounds, or roughly something in excess of 


The display 
poster, printed 
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the defense 
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striking and 
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Above, left, newspaper advertising insignia; 
right, three-color sticker 


20 billion dollars at the current rates of exchange. He 
spoke of England as being in a “fortress” economy. In 
the present state of siege everyone in fortress England 
must pool all that he has for the benefit of all; every 
surplus must be available. By recent decrees the income 
tax has been extended to reach an additional two million 
people in the British Isles. The forced levy on saving 
takes the form of an interest bearing loan, but it is none 
the less compulsory. 


A womsrr of interesting analogies can be drawn be- 
tween the position of Great Britain financially and that 
of the United States. But it is patent that we are not yet 
in a “fortress” economy. Someone has called ours a 
“garrison” economy, but we are not yet at war, at least 
so far as a strict declaration is concerned. Nevertheless, 
we must provide money for the ordinary expenses of 
Government, for relief and reform, and for the extraor- 
dinary expenditures of defense and lease-lending with 
all that is implied in those terms. Taxation will be scien- 
tifically planned, but even the best principles will have 
to be compromised to political expediency. Bank credit 
will be further employed in spite of its inflationary in- 
fluence. But savings have become one of the absolutes 
in formation of necessary capital. 

There are two categories of savings: those which have 
already been accumulated and those which may now be 
set aside from present earnings. Much of the accumu- 
lated saving has already been loaned to the Govern- 
ment. Some of it is in liquid form and is therefore avail- 
able. But a large part is invested in mortgages, corporate 
securities and other private forms of investment. Should 
these be sold to release funds for Government borrowing 
there could be a critical destruction of values in the 
security and real estate markets. It is nevertheless prob- 
able that savers can advance to the Government out of 
existing funds several billions of dollars, and it is certain 
that they can save and advance additional billions out 
of their current earnings, provided their confidence is 
not impaired. 

We have not yet reached a state of emergency which 
justifies or even suggests compulsory saving. Funds now 
available and presently to be saved must be voluntarily 
offered. There must be a willingness on the part of a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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Enlistment of Private Savings 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


“The average wage earner, the average individual, may 
not think that it makes any difference how he spends his 
income,” says Mr. Atwooo. “ But if enough of these wage 
earners, if enough of these individuals, can be persuaded to 
increase their savings two very important results will fol- 
low. In the first place it will make the country’s adjustment 
to a defense economy simpler, and in the second place the 
individual and his family will be protected against the 
shocks which may follow the war.” “How NOT to Pay for 
Defense”, by Mr. ATWoon, appeared in A pril BANKING. 


HAKESPEARE said that one man in his time plays 
many parts, and so it is with the banks. Through- 
out the long depression they absorbed the mount- 

ing national debt, then as the defense program got under 
way their lending function became of vital importance, 
and now they have still another great role to play. It is 
their privilege and duty alike to educate and assist the 
public to invest in the three new kinds of United States 
savings bonds. 

Certainly there is nothing which bankers can be asked 
to do which fits in more perfectly with their training, 
experience and whole outlook than the promotion of 
thrift. For the banker is naturally proud of his function 
as a thrift builder, and it is difficult for him to think of 
savings, whether individual or national, as anything but 
a virtue. 


True, if an individual banker here and there wishes to 
view the subject in a narrow sort of way he can grumble 
that here is ‘‘some more government competition,” that 
the Treasury’s vast savings bond and stamp program is 
just another method of “taking money out of the com- 
munity.” Of course there are a number of replies to this 
rather instinctive feeling. 

One answer is that the money comes back; the indi- 
vidual bank may not gain savings deposits, but the de- 
fense program can hardly fail to have its favorable indus- 
trial and commercial repercussions in the state, county 
and locality. Still another obvious reply is that savings 
deposits have been a drug on the market for many banks 
in recent years and suitable investments at adequate 
rates of interest have been hard to find. 

The cry of banks of late has been for loans, not for 
deposits. As a business man the banker naturally cher- 
ishes the idea of bringing the public into his place of 
business. The man or woman who comes in to buy a 
series ““E” or to leave his order for a Series ““F” or “G” 
savings bond does not pay the banker a direct commis- 
sion but may come back a couple of weeks later to 
negotiate a loan. The bank has no way of securing pay- 
ing customers, and the banker has no way of being an 
outstanding figure in his community, except by being 
of service to the neighbors. 

But we can take a broader view of the subject than 


this and yet at the same time an intensely practical one. 
No one is more anxious than the banker to avoid the pit- 
falls of inflation and a disrupted economy, and no one 
is more fully convinced that one way to ward off these 
evils is to induce individuals to increase their savings 
and invest the same in government securities. 


Wz can say, if we wish, that the banker has never 
failed to do his patriotic part, that he is going to do his 
duty now, and that when there is a job to be done he 
does it. But it is possible to be a little more specific. The 
banker instinctively dreads a spending spree or hilarious 
waste of any kind. He knows that in a period of high 
wages and high prices the country will be safer if thrift 
rather than extravagance gets the upper hand. 

In the last war wage earners paid $20 for silk shirts 
and $4,000 and $5,000 for automobiles. B. M. Edwards, 
president of the South Carolina National Bank, and 
now engaged in assisting the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the savings program, tells of a Negro farmer, who, 
having sold some cotton at an exorbitant price in the 
last war, deposited nearly $600 in cash in Mr. Edwards’ 
bank. 

Half an hour later the farmer’s check for $130 came in 
made out to a local furniture dealer and again in another 
half hour a second check for the same amount, from the 
same source, and made to the same furniture man, 
showed up. Inquiry showed that the farmer had bought 
an organ and gone back to the store a few minutes later 
saying that he had two “gals” at home and there would 
be a fight if he didn’t buy two organs. 


Ture are many who believe that this type of extrava- 
gance is not likely to be repeated, that the public has 
learned its lesson and will not be so foolish again, and 
that the same type of tenant farmer knows better now. 
Time alone will tell. The only safe way is to strike while 
the iron is hot, and persuade people that high wages and 
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The Banks Are Mobilized 


Al banks, regardless of membership in the 
American Bankers Association, are being sent a 
booklet, prepared by the A.B.A. and approved by 
Treasury Department officials. This brochure, 
“Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps”’, tells how 
banks may further assist in the Government’s defense 
financing program. 

President P. D. Houston summarizes the steps 
taken by the Association, on behalf of the banks, to 
cooperate with the Government, industry and the 
people in the financing of defense, as follows: 

1. The issuance of Special Bulletin No. 82, which 
explains the procedure by which banks can make 
loans under the Assignment of Claims Act. 

2. The appointment of a National Defense 
Loans Committee, which has representation in all 
Federal Reserve Districts, and which serves as a 
liaison between the banks and the Government in the 
promotion of defense lending. 

3. When the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
the sale of Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps, the 
Association sought and obtained the consent of the 
Treasury Department to the banks’ assisting in the 
distribution of these issues. 

4. The compilation and dissemination of informa- 
tion—in “ Defense Saving’s Bonds and Stamps” — 
on how the banks can participate in the financing of 
the Treasury’s latest program. 


full employment may not last, that never has the old 
philosophy of saving for a rainy day been so pertinent 
as now. 

The worker who has a reserve fund in the form of 
government bonds has a future claim upon the national 
income. He has a cushion which both he and the country 
may require. He can use it to meet the needs of his 
family in the post-war period, when jobs may be fewer, 
and the very fact that he spends it then will make jobs. 

In other words, every individual who buys a savings 
bond and every banker who facilitates the forwarding of 
the order is helping not only himself but his country. 


Ix the World War there were 22,800,000 subscribers to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, and up to December 31, 1919 
more than 17,000,000 subscribers had taken the British 
war loans. There is no reason why at this time there 
should not be at least 20,000,000 purchasers of the three 
new kinds of savings bonds and stamps. In that case a 
real step will have been taken toward national unity, 
toward making the people as a whole conscious of a 
stake in their country. 

It is true that the showing may not be relatively as 
impressive as in the World War, because the Treasury 
has gone on record again and again to the effect that 
high pressure methods are not to be used. The Treasury 
insists that the job is solely an educational one. 

The question of a subsequent market for the three 
new classes of savings bonds is a very different one from 
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that presented by the Liberty Loan issues of the last 
war. As every reader of BANKING knows, the new issues, 
like their predecessor, the “baby” bonds, are not 
transferable, but have a fixed redemption value. 

This provision, which may be said to represent the 
influence of life insurance practice as opposed to that of 
the open stock market, has many implications whose 
importance naturally increases as the sale of such bonds 
becomes a major rather than an incidental feature of 
government financing. 


The most obvious implication, or perhaps one should 
say, result, is to simplify the Treasury’s problem. This 
is so because the more of these redeemable rather than 
negotiable bonds that are sold the less difficult is the 
immediate problem of the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve in supporting and stabilizing the market. 

In the second place the emphasis is upon holding the 
securities for a long range thrift program rather than 
upon merely buying them and then letting them go. 
This feature is still further emphasized by the arrange- 
ment of redemption values which is such that the in- 
vestor gets his full rate of interest only if he holds on 
until maturity or near maturity. 

There are incidental advantages in making the bonds 
redeemable instead of negotiable. One is psychological. 
Bitterness is said to still exist because simple, untutored 
people sold Liberty bonds at 80, and believe that the 
wealthier investors, including banks, profited from their 
purchase. 

Another important consideration is that where mil- 
lions of financially unsophisticated people buy bonds in 
small denominations, the problems of loss, theft and 
pawnbroker type of borrowing are very great. The 
mechanics of a non-negotiable bond under these cir- 
cumstances is infinitely simpler. 

Of course there is the theoretical, textbook possibility 
that if the Treasury builds up many billions in a demand 
liability it is storing up trouble for itself in the future. 
One answer is that redemptions have not been excessive 
in the past two years, even though Hitler has thrown 
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One of the three 
newspaper ad- 
vertisements 
prepared by the 
A.B.A. Adver- 
tising Depart- 
ment for use of 
banks assisting 
in the distribu- 
tion of the De- 
fense Bonds 


Every man, WOMAN AND CHILD now has an opportunity 
to help in the country’s defense program. Needed funds are 
being raised by the sale of United States Defense Bonds to 


making these bonds available. We suggest that you make 
Defense Bonds a regular item in your budget, and we cor- 
dially invite you to obtain your bonds at this bank. 


DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 


You can either purchase bonds 
outright, in denomingtions as 
shown in the accompanying table, 
or you can buy stamps until you 
have accumulated enough to pur- 
chase a bond. We will be glad to 
supply compiete details. 


Her 


the public. Our bank welcomes the opportunity to cooperate 
with the government — without compensation or profit — in 


the world into uproar and much of it into chaos. An- 
other possible reply is that if the time ever comes when 
the whole populace tries to redeem its savings bonds all 
at once the situation will be a hopeless one, anyway. 


Bor do the bonds pay a high enough rate of interest? 
Are they attractive enough? The Wall Street Journal 
remarks editorially that they are “moderately but not 
extraordinarily attractive,” and wisely adds that this 
is as it should be. Here is a piece of merchandise that 
ought to sell, but if it were made a little more attractive 
the burden upon the Treasury would not only be that 
much greater; there also might be dangerous repercus- 
sions upon savings banks, life insurance companies and 
other savings institutions. 

In other words the bonds are fair. Whether a little 
later it might be possible to issue a 3 per cent interest 
paying, long-term popular loan without upsetting exist- 
ing issues in bank and insurance vaults is a question 
still to be decided. 

Perhaps it does not quite do the savings bonds justice 
to say that they are “fair” or “moderately but not ex- 
traordinarily attractive.” The attractiveness of an in- 
vestment means one thing to one group of investors and 
quite a different thing to another group. For example 
Series “G” bears interest during its 12-year term at 
2% per cent, paid semi-annually by Treasury check. 
This brings savings bonds for the first time within the 
scope of one of the most important classes of investment 
funds in the country, namely, trust funds. 


A suggested radio announcement prepared and distributed 

by the Treasury Department, for use on April 28, three days 

before the bonds were released. This is as good a sales argument 
for buying the bonds as one would want to hear 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT - DEFENSE SAVINGS STAFF 
Radio Announcement 
Mado, , 
128A, 30, 1941 


Next Thorday morning, set your alarm clock « little farther 
abead. Get up 2 few minutes early, and go to your post office 
or bank in time to buy the new United States Defense Savings 
Bonds. Every one is backed by the full faith and credit of the 

_ American Nation. They are safe, and help to delead American 
Safety. Bach bond is guaranteedimet to decline, not to go down 
in value. Yon get every cent you paid into it, and the interest 
increases year by year. . . until, in 1951, a bond you buy now 
for eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents will pay you twenty- 
five dollars! No wonder Uncle-Sam limite the amount any one 
person may buy . - . and offers to larger purchasers other types 
of Defense Bonds. The small purchaser isn’t forgotten, either . . . 
for Postal Savings Stamps help anyone to start Defense Savings 
at adime... or a quarter at time. Make Tharsday, May 
first, your day to start building your fortune. 


Left, a Treasury factual 

folder about the Savings 

Bonds; below, the A.B.A. 
three-color folder 
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Trusts, especially small ones, must have current in- 
come. Life tenants must have checks, every month or 
every six months. Trustees have been hard pressed for 
years to find safe, income-paying investments. An enor- 
mous new class of investments is now open to them, and 
in case death terminates the trust there is redemption 
at once. 

Another very essential point is that both Series “F” 
and “G” are eminently suitable for the needs of the 
relatively largeinvestor, with Series “G” equally adapta- 
ble to the small and moderate investor and Series “E” 
for the small investor. The plain truth is that the only 
investors who have known how to buy ordinary Treas- 
ury bonds in recent years have been the professionals. 
The mechanics of subscription have been too much for 


many a business corporation and successful professional 
man. 


One reason no doubt is that so much publicity has been 
given to the fact that the bulk of Treasury offerings have 
been taken by banks and life insurance companies. The 
necessary intervention of the Federal Reserve banks, the 
details of subscribing, the fact that every offer was over- 
subscribed—all this has given to the public-at-large, 
including many well-to-do corporations and individuals, 
the impression that the whole thing was too technical 
and complicated for them to bother with. 

The general impression has been, “Oh, let the banks 
and insurance companies buy the bonds, I don’t know 
how to do it.” ‘A law partnership might make a big fee, 
say $50,000, but buying government bonds has seemed 
so mysterious that it was easier for the lawyers to de- 
posit the $50,000 in a bank and let the bank do the 
investing. 

But the mystery is all over now. Any person, rich or 
poor, can go into a bank and buy Series ““E” or order 
Series “F” or “G” bonds. He will get his bonds, not 
one-tenth or less of what he asked for, just exactly as 
he will get a postage stamp when he asks for it. And 
that is a real step forward. 
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Kin | Help Yuh? 


RICHARD C. REAGER 


Mr. REAGER, in addition to being a writer and lecturer 
of note on the subject of good speech, is head of the Speech 
Department of Rutgers University and is a faculty mem- 
ber of New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 


Public Relations Council of the American Bankers 
Association, there appears the following: 

“There are 266,000 people employed in the chartered 
banks of America. In the public mind they are all bank- 
ers. In considering any program of public relations, it 
behooves management not to overlook ‘talk’ and the 
effect the scores of thousands of people who work in 
banks can have upon it. The ‘lip to ear’ method of com- 
municating ideas, face to face, is one of the most potent 
forces shaping public opinion.” 

In one of our larger city banks, a customer approached 
an officer’s desk to discuss the possibility of arranging 
a loan. The officer was using the phone, and his tone was 
both loud and bombastic. The customer heard him say: 
“Not a chance . . . you can’t pull that stuff . . . we 
won’t make the loan. Who do you think you are?” He 
then hung up, turned to the business man, who was still 
standing by the desk and said: “‘ Now and then youhave 
to ‘tell ’em off.’ And I sure told ’im! Now kin I help 
yuh?” 


i a pamphlet entitled “Talk”, published by the 


Taar officer was not justified in “telling anybody off.” 
Regardless of the conversation or the situation, good 
customer relationships demand courtesy at all times. A 
disagreement as to policy between officer and customer; 
a refusal to grant a loan; an explanation of a service 
charge—all are problems of customer relationships. 
There are countless others in the complex banking 
world, and each should be handled tactfully, graciously, 
intelligently. Yes, even over a telephone. 

Yet, this bank officer—old enough, by the way, to 
know better—because of boisterous speech not only 
made an enemy of the first customer, but he also lost the 
second. Why? The answer is simple. Boisterous speech 
is always negative. 

This business man was applying, or had hoped to 
apply, for a loan. He had heard one person turned down 
and “told off.” He didn’t feel like being “told off””—so 
he did not ask about the loan. Instead he made a simple 
inquiry as to bank policy on another matter—and 
left. 

Yes, he went to another bank. There he met an officer 
who not only knew when to talk, but who also knew what 
to say and how to say it! The customer and the officer dis- 
cussed the financial statement. Their conversation was 
pleasant and friendly. Questions were asked and an- 
swered in a spirit of cooperation. The net result was the 
granting of a loan for $30,000. 

In another bank an officer’s phone was ringing. The 
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officer was out for lunch. After the ringing had continued 
for some time, an assistant teller slowly approached the 
desk and lifted the receiver. In a harsh, nasal monotone 
he said: “Hullo... yep...nope... not here 
... don’t know .. . can’t say .. . OK”, and then 
hung up. This type of telephone speech is typical of 
most people who have never been taught how to use a 
phone. There was neither identification of the speaker 
nor of the bank at the start of the conversation. There 
was no acknowledgment or direct address to the person 
at the other end of the line. There were slurred and 
substituted vowel sounds—“hullo” for “hello;” yep” 
and “nope” for “yes” and “no.” There was “yeh” for 
“you” and the use of slang. 

The caller was the sister-in-law of one of the directors 
of the bank. The director had told her to call this officer 
and complete details of the business in which she was 
interested. The director also told the officer that his 
sister-in-law would call. 

After the negative vocal approach and manner by the 
assistant teller, the lady, in disgust, took her business to 
another bank. But not before she told her “in-law” di- 
rector what she thought of his bank! 

It perhaps would be justice if we could say that the 
officer involved in this incident was reprimanded. Un- 
fortunately, nothing was said to him. He commented on 
the situation by saying, “Well, I got busy and forgot 
she was calling.” The assistant teller, however, was told 
to “Be more careful in the future.” And that was that!! 

These are not isolated examples of negative customer 
relationships; nor are they exaggerated instances of the 
speech ineffectiveness of many bank officers and em- 
ployees. 


Goon customer relations consist in not only knowing 
what to say and do—but also in knowing when and how 
to say and do it. Good speech by officers and bank em- 
ployees will do much to improve all relationships be- 
tween the banker and the public. When a banker uses a 
good vocabulary, has a pleasant voice—free from harsh- 
ness and monotone—when he enunciates clearly, when 
his speech is easy and effective, he not only adds to his 
own personality, but he creates in the minds of those 
who hear him the feeling of confidence. 

If we would convince others that they should be in- 
terested in us and in the thing we have to sell, we first 
must show that we are interested in them. No better 
way has yet been found to show this interest than by 
always being pleasant, gracious, enthusiastic when we 
speak. 

When improvement is made in the speech used in 
every bank; when every employee becomes speech con- 
scious; when every banker knows when to talk, what to 
say, and how to say it—the banks of America will have 
a better customer relations program. 
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Directors and 


Loan Policies 


MILTON WRIGHT 


“To see the whole loan picture is especially important today, for in the 
months to come there may be demands of a kind not heretofore known. Com- 
prehensive, flexible planning is called for, with close supervision and an 
alertness to expand, contract or adapt the loan facilities as changing con- 
ditions require. With stepped-up industry geared to national defense the 
director must know loaning policy and practice as he never knew it when 


business flowed at a gentler rate.” 


Mr. Wricut, in this seventh article of a series, helps 
bank directors explore the needs and opportunities for bank 
lending services. 


in activities centering about loans. This is nat- 
ural, because it is the one phase of banking they 
know most about. The credit tests which the bank ap- 
plies do not differ so much in kind as in degree from the 
tests which the directors apply in their own businesses. 

Supervision of investments calls for acquaintance 
with financial and economic elements that are over the 
head of many a small business man who serves on the 
board. Checking up on the operations of the manage- 
ment may require a greater degree of familiarity with ac- 
counting practices than he possesses. When it comes to 
passing on loans, however, the average director has no 
doubts. 

The scope of the directors’ responsibility for loans 
has three phases: (1) getting loan business; (2) apprais- 
ing loan applications; (3) maintaining a sound loan 
position. 

These three phases extend over a broad field—too 
broad to be covered in a single article. The appraisal of 
individual loan applications and the maintenance of a 
sound position with regard to individual loans and the 
loan portfolio, we shall leave for later discussion. For 


Mi bank directors find their greatest usefulness 


the present let us content ourselves with considering - 


what kind of loans to make, where to get them, and the 
volume that is most desirable. 


Aurnovcx the trend has been toward a lessening de- 
mand for loans, there is no assurance that it may not 
turn. There will be a greater tendency to make invest- 
ments, but as production and sales continue to increase 
it is wholly possible that loans may be sought in greater 
numbers than at present. If they should be, the bank 
must be ready for them. 

Even though we are passing through abnormal times, 
there probably will continue to be regularly recurring 
peaks and valleys in the volume of loan applications. 
Based on knowledge of trade and industrial conditions 
in the community, the directors should estimate, or 
have the management estimate for them, the maximum 


percentages of local paper the bank will average at 
different seasons, and the amount eligible for rediscount 
at the Federal Reserve bank. 

Having estimated the probable demand for loans, 
and having made adequate provision to meet it, the 
board comes to the problem of how best to apportion 
funds among various classes of loans. What standards 
shall be set up so that the maximum of safety shall be 
observed, not only in the case of the individual loan, but 
of the bank’s entire position? 

Here are a few guides dictated by experience: 


1. Diversify as to type. 

2. Distribute among many borrowers. 
3. Avoid long-term financing. 

4. Schedule maturities strategically. 


Whenever practicable, loans should be made in more 
than one field of business. A lean year in one line may be 
offset by prosperity in something else. Diversification is 
a necessary safety factor, and if it is impossible in a one- 
product section or a one-business town, then it must be 
made up by investments elsewhere. 


Aun to the principle of diversification is that of 
avoiding concentration of loans in the hands of a few 
borrowers. Ordinarily when disaster comes to a bank it 
is not because many loans fail, but because of a few bad 
loans of large amounts. The admonition against putting 
too many eggs in one basket applies to individuals as 
well as to communities and lines of business. 

To tie up the bank’s loanable funds in long-term 
financing is a policy against which all authorities warn. 
That is the function of an investment banker, not of a 
commercial bank. 

Demand loans are properly made only for temporary 
purposes and should, therefore, mature early. 

Commercial loans are for such purposes as financing 
a crop the farmer will shortly market, providing funds 
for a manufacturing process, or financing the marketing 
campaign of a merchant. Liquidation of the loan should 
result automatically out of the activity for which it is 
made. 

It should be a general policy to schedule the maturi- 
ties of loans to correspond with the production or distri- 
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bution cycles of the borrowers. This principle is linked, 
naturally, to that of a searching inquiry in each case as to 
precisely how and when the borrowers will be able to 
repay. 

The whole loan problem of the bank is not confined 
to taking proper precautions with regard to such appli- 
cations as may be presented. There is the growing 
necessity of finding new outlets for loanable funds. The 
traditional, standard type of commercial borrower no 
longer applies in sufficient numbers and volume. Other 
channels must be found to keep the depositors’ funds 
revolving. 

The economy of the times provides an opportunity. 
The use of bank loans formerly was limited, for the 
most part, to the business man. Nowadays, almost ev- 
erybody is a potential bank borrower. 


Waar, for example, is your bank doing about the 
financing of instalment purchases? A bank in a small 
eastern town made a thousand automobile loans last 
year. Here is what the chairman of the board says about 
it: 

“We had to find some new profitable use for our loan- 
able funds, and we decided we could get it through car 
dealers. We could see no good reason why a car buyer 
should not come to us rather than to one of the big 
finance companies to make his monthly payments. 

“*We’re prepared to finance your floor plan,’ we tell 
the dealer. ‘We have no factory tie-up and you do not 
have to take cars when you don’t need them. We will 
also give you a demonstrator plan. Any arrangements 
we make with you are more valuable than the arrange- 
ments you make with the finance companies, because 
we know you better and are in closer touch with you.’ 

“Our finance department is not two years old, but it 
showed a gross profit of $30,000 last year.” 

The little borrower should be served and can be, on a 
sound basis. The largest bank in a leading industrial 
state realizes this, and makes its greatest loan-getting 
effort in the field of personal loans. Before starting the 


project, the board had a survey made of the debt situa- 
tion among workers’ families. It revealed that 20 per 
cent of them were in debt to personal loan companies, 
pawn shops and other lending institutions. A still greater 
number owed the butcher, the grocer, the doctor and 
others. 

The directors were not only alert to new sources of 
business, but they were civic-minded. As they saw it, the 
entire community would be in a healthier state if 
workers, instead of being harassed by a miscellany of 
debts at usurious interest, could have their obligations 
placed on an orderly, conservative basis. They went to 
every large employer of labor in their area and sought to 
have him send to the bank such of his workers as needed 
to have their finances straightened out. In exactly 50 
per cent of the cases they were successful. 

The housing field is rich in opportunities for safe, 
profitable loans. Months ago the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission estimated that $700,000,000 would 
be needed for dwelling construction for use by defense 
workers. While $290,000,000 in government funds had 
been made available for the purpose, it was recognized 
that housing for workers is mainly a job for private 
enterprise, and it was intended that some of the funds 
would be held in reserve for use only where local facilities 
could not meet the demand. Bank directorates that 
have not already done so might well investigate the 
loaning possibilities. 


Tire I FHA loans have been found by many banks to 
be profitable. Under the credit plan for modernizing 
homes they have loaned substantial aggregate amounts, 
made attractive profits, and operated with little or no 
risk, for, with a reasonable volume of business, they were 
fully protected by insurance. 

These are representative needs and opportunities for 
bank loan services. Directors should explore them. To 
make a bank’s loanable funds available, not only safely 
but widely, is a duty to the stockholders and to the 
community. 


Few banks have as many directors as are indicated below, but most of them do strive for a similar, though neces- 
sarily more restricted, diversification of local business interests 
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How Cheap Money Affects Realty 


C. NORMAN STABLER 


Mr. STABLER is Financial Editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


‘ALIANT efforts have been made by the Government, 
through an impressive group of Federal bureaus 
and corporations in recent years, by state govern- 
ments and by life insurance, banking and mortgage com- 
panies to ease the burdens carried by owners of real 
estate. Most noticeable and far-reaching of these efforts 
has been the reduction in the cost of mortgage money. 
It is commonly regarded as a safe rule of thumb that 
if the cost of carrying a business or residential property 
is reduced, there is an automatic reduction in the num- 
ber of sellers and at the same time new buyers are at- 
tracted, thus eventually turning the trend of prices. 
This is the orthodox view. It is the view underlying 
the formation of the various federal agencies. It is per- 
sisted in, even though the most favorable review of the 
last eight years could not claim any degree of success for 
this policy. Indeed historical precedent, over several 
decades, indicates that real estate values and interest 
rates move together to high or low levels, rather than 
contrariwise. The common explanation—that when 
‘money is cheap it is because there is little demand for 
credit by any type of investor—would seem to fall short 
of explaining our present depressed real estate market. 
A more realistic view is that no matter what may be 
the negative influence, low interest rates, in and of them- 
selves, are a positive depressant to real estate values. 


To establish this unorthodox thought, we must con- 
sider what takes place in the mind of a prospective pur- 
chaser of real estate. Whether he admits it to himself or 
not, or whether he realizes it or not, his attitude is quite 
different from that which he has when he makes a cor- 
responding investment in a stock or a bond. The differ- 
ence may be conscious or limited to his subconscious, 
but in either event he knows that when he takes on a 
piece of real estate he is acquiring a liability along with 
his asset. When he buys a stock or a bond he knows that 
his obligation is ended. When he buys a piece of real 
estate he knows that he is taking with the house or the 
office building an obligation to pay taxes. 

It is in the capitalizing of this tax obligation that we 
find interest rates exerting their influence, and capi- 
talizing a recurring obligation is far easier in times of 
high interest rates than when the rates for money are 
low. 


Ler us see how this works out. When a man takes on an 
obligation which he must meet year in and year out, he 
puts himself in much the same position as does an in- 
surance company which contracts to pay an annuity. 
By applying the annuity cost to the annual obligation, 
we can capitalize and thus measure what the buyer of a 


In actual practice a man with a home or office 
building does not buy an annuity in order to meet 
his tax obligation. With interest rates of 6 per cent 
he knows it will cost one amount; with interest 
rates at 3 per cent he knows the cost will be far 
greater. To that extent, all other things being equal, 
the low interest rate is a discouragement to investors 
in real estate instead of an encouragement as gener- 
ally believed. It may conceivably increase the turnover 
and activity in the real estate business but it lowers 
rather than bolsters prices. 

Historical precedent tends to confirm this view. 
More than one hundred years ago, between 1835 
and 1837, the rates for commercial paper were ab- 
normally high. That was the period of the great land 
boom of our early days. The various cycles of interest 
rates of the last 60 years have also moved generally 
in unison with the cycles of real estate values. 


piece of real estate is getting in addition to the actual 
real property he has bought. 

Annuity values can be worked out if any three of four 
factors are known. The four are the amount to be paid 
each year, the number of years, the rate of interest and 
the principal sum. 


Here we must regard the amount to be paid each year 
and the number of years as constant, for we are dis- 
cussing the interest rate and attempting to see what 
effect its fluctuations will have on the principal sum. 
(In actual practice, of course, none of these factors is 
constant. The amount to be paid—taxes—is continually 
changing, properties are not held for any specific length 
of time, the cost of money changes, and hence the 
amount of investment. But to see the effect of the change 
in interest rates on the amount of investment, we must 
take taxes and the period of years as constant.) Con- 
sciously or subconsciously the buyer must take into 
account these factors. 

Let us apply this capitalizing of his obligation to an 
actual case. Suppose there are two identical houses, identi- 
cal except that one is subject to annual taxes of $450 while 
the other will be considered to be tax free for an indefinite 
or long period of years. We will start by assuming that the 
selling price of the taxed house is $20,000. What would be 
the selling price of the identical house on which there is no 
annual levy? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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New Film on Defense Contracts 


The scenes shown on this page are taken from a movie “Farming Out Defense Contracts”. 


= is an OPM sound picture in 
black and white, running for 
nine minutes, and is available in 
both 16 and 35 mm. Anyone wish- 
ing to obtain a copy can do so by 
writing to the information office of 
the OPM in Washington. It is free, 
except for the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

The film is a picturization of the 
whole problem of subcontracting 
in the interest of speeding up de- 
fense production. It can be divided 
among the following main topics: 

1. Large scale industrial produc- 
tion. 

2. Plant expansion. 

3. Manufacture of airplanes, both 
bodies and motors. 

4, Subcontracting machine shop 
production. This shows the actual 
making of the various pieces that 
go into armament, airplanes and 
motors. 

5. Information about the de- 
fense subcontracting service and 
what a community can do to get 
information on defense contracts. 

6. The film ends by showing the 
results of subcontracting, that is 
the finished products—airplanes, 
boats, guns, etc. 

The Defense Contract Service 
has prepared a special bulletin to 
accompany the film, answering 
various questions in connection 
with exhibiting. 

The production was under the 
direction of Mr. Arch Mercey of 
the defense film unit, Washington. 
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Land-Use Planning and Defense 


NORMAN J. WALL 


“Planning with the Farmer”, by Mr. WALL, who is 
head of the Division of Agricultural Finance, United 
States Department of Agriculture, appeared in the March 
issue of BANKING. 


N war broke out in Europe a year ago last 

\) Fall, the American farmer rapidly discovered 

that his world had changed. Even though the 
warring nations were thousands of miles away, new 
domestic problems were presented by lost markets for 
tobacco, cotton, wheat, fruit, and many other com- 
modities. 

The national defense program also has brought 
changes to agriculture. New powder plants, ammuni- 
tion depots, landing fields, and proving grounds re- 
quired the evacuation of land that had provided a live- 
lihood to thousands of farmers for many generations. 

New defense plants have provided employment for 
farm workers and dispossessed farmers. Rural youth, 
dammed up on farms by lack of jobs in cities, are once 
more pouring into urban centers in response to new 
employment opportunities. As a result, threatened 
shortages of farm labor are arising in some areas. 


Taz major problems faced by agriculture in this new 
situation may be stated as follows: 

(1) How can agriculture contribute its share to gen- 
eral preparedness and national unity?; (2) how can agri- 
culture utilize the incidental benefits resulting from the 
defense program to bring about the adjustments needed 
in farming, forestry, and rural living and thereby place 
the whole agricultural industry in a much stronger eco- 
nomic and social position?; (3) how can the unfavorable 
effects of the war and defense activities upon agriculture 
be held to a minimum without sacrificing or interfering 
with national efforts toward preparedness? 

How are farmers and country bankers going to meet 
the challenge of these new problems presented by the 
defense program? Fortunately, in the land-use planning 
program a mechanism exists for attacking these prob- 
lems in a fundamental and a democratic way. 


Traffic streaming into 

Radford, Virginia, 

which has become a 

“boom town” as a re- 

sult of the large, new 

powder plant located 
there 


One of the major defense problems with which 
planning committees will be concerned is that of 
bringing about an increase of production of certain 
commodities needed for our domestic use and for 
Great Britain and certain other countries. If our 
bankers are to assist actively in financing the pro- 
gram of increased food production for defense pur- 
poses, it is desirable that they maintain close contact 
with the county land-use planning committees to as- 
certain the amounts of credit needed by farmers in 
their areas to expand essential defense food produc- 
tion. In a few counties, country bankers are already 
engaged in making surveys of these credit needs. 


This land-use planning program—usually known as 
county land-use planning—is a cooperative effort of all 
agricultural agencies, and especially the farmers them- 
selves, to do in a thoroughly democratic way the plan- 
ning that is needed. It is an effort on the part of repre- 
sentative farmers in each locality and state, the agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and related state and local agencies. Its purpose is 
to provide a democratic means for developing and con- 
tinuously improving agricultural plans and policies 
within the framework authorized by Congress. 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Agriculture has ar- 
ranged that representatives of the banks participate 
with the county executive committees which have been 
set up to wield very wide powers in the formulation of 
farming policy throughout the country. It is to these com- 
mittees that most of the complaints regarding the in- 
adequacy of credit facilities are sent. 

In order to stimulate the production of pork, dairy 
products, eggs, and poultry, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced, in early April, that it would support 
prices of these commodities over the period ending June 
30, 1943, at levels remunerative to producers. 

If the experience of Great Britain is to be a guide for 
us, the announced policy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in supporting the prices of the above commodities, 
will result in an expansion of loans to farmers to increase 
agricultural production. 

According to the London Economist of October 5, 
1940, the guaranteed prices which the farmers were 
granted for virtually the whole range of their produce 
appreciably improved at one stroke the credit worthi- 
ness of the industry. 

Planning committee activities at Weldon Springs, 
Missouri, illustrate the types of work being undertaken 
in defense project areas throughout the country. A new 
defense plant, requiring 20,000 acres of land, was author- 
ized in this area late in 1940. 

The planning committee in the community saw many 
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problems arising, both for the land purchasers and for 
the people who would be displaced. It referred the mat- 
ter immediately to the St. Charles County Land-Use 
Planning Committee, with a request for many types of 
help. This request was then referred to the Joint Land 
Grant College-BAE Committee. The first job it did was 
to arrange, through the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, for the optioning agent and a representative of 
the Advisory Council for National Defense to meet with 
the St. Charles County Land-Use Planning Committee. 
State representatives of the Department’s agencies also 
attended the meeting, at which all the facts available 
regarding the project were presented and discussed, in- 
cluding method of optioning and of payment, date farms 
would have to be vacated, et cetera. 


I: was agreed that affected farmers should have the 
same information, so the county land-use planning com- 
mittee arranged for a meeting of these farmers. As a 
third step, a survey was made to learn the number of 
people who would require assistance in moving and re- 
locating. This survey also obtained information on the 
number needing non-farm employment, and the num- 
ber who would not find houses outside the area. It also 
included data on the amount of livestock, hay and other 
crops, and farm equipment that would have to be 
moved. Another survey was made to locate vacant 
houses in nearby areas. 

The planning committee cooperated with the option- 
ing agent in developing those items he should consider 
in determining the price to be paid for the land in order 
to compensate tenants, as well as landowners, for extra 
losses involved in immediate evacuation, and a pro- 
cedure was developed to insure that the tenant was so 
compensated. Arrangements were made with the High- 
way Commission and other agencies for assistance to 
the people in their moving operations. The planning 
committee assisted the farmers in holding several com- 
munity auction sales for the disposal of merchandise 
too burdensome to move, or unneeded. It also worked 
out plans for farmers to pasture livestock in nearby 
areas, pending the location of new farms. 

As a result of the initiative taken by the land-use 
planning committee in St. Charles County—as a com- 
mittee and through its farmers and agency members 
—the land was acquired rapidly. Prices paid were 


equitable and included compensation for losses incident 
to almost immediate possession by the War Depart- 
ment, and farm families were given every possible as- 
sistance when they needed it. 


Praxninc to prevent future “ghost” cities in the now 
booming defense project areas is illustrated by the pro- 
gram developed in connection with the establishment of 
a huge powder plant at Radford, Virginia. 

At the request of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, the State Land-Use Planning Committee 
made a survey both as to housing facilities and as to 
labor supply in four counties adjacent to the powder 
plant site. Planning committees in each community 
within the four counties made a thorough canvass of 
farms in the area. A report was made, showing the con- 
dition of the houses, the amount of available labor, 
and whether the farmers were willing to lease some land 
to the Government for emergency housing of a powder 
plant employee. Within three days, information had 
been collected on practically every one of the 7,000 
farm families living in the four counties. Within 10 days, 
the complete report on the 7,026 farm families together 
with special reports from the six town councils was on 
its way to Washington. Accompanying this report was a 
large map indicating the location of more than 900 
sites for emergency housing which could be leased by 
the Government and used later to raise housing stand- 
ards of the local people. 

As the result of this work, some 200 houses are being 
built in and near Radford, Virginia, on sites where local 
people want them and where the houses will be of per- 
manent value to the county. 

Among the objectives of the land-use planning com- 
mittees are matters pertaining to improved health and 
the nutrition of people in civilian life, particularly those 
in defense industries; training of young men and women 
in vocations used most in wartime and in defense activi- 
ties; improving roads for military use; preparing for de- 
centralization of population and services used in war- 
time, particularly hospitalization; supplying adequate 
housing facilities; conservation of production resources 
and surplus products; maintenance of a stable price 
structure; maintenance of efficient transportation and 
distribution facilities for all products; and a wide va- 
riety of others related to defense. 


The housing shortage in Radford was so acute before 200 new homes were built in and near the town that shacks and 
trailers were used as residences, as shown below 
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“Contemplating regular use of part of principal” . . . 


Trusts for Modern Needs 


BARNET L. ROSSET 


Mr. Rosset, president of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, Chicago, says that in preferred beneficiary 
trusts, trust men seem to have found something with 
popular appeal. The real difference between these 
modern instruments and the old style is that the new 
contemplate the regular use of part of the principal. 


ERHAPS the most significant trend to be observed in 
Piss business is the changing character of trust 

funds. There is a growing vogue of trusts giving 
living beneficiaries a part of the principal as well as the 
income. 

It is most apparent that a widespread movement to 
popularize these trusts will soon get under way—be- 
cause they are especially designed to meet the need of 
modern times when the prevailing yield from prime se- 
curities is so low. As yet, the trust men have not hit 
upon a happy description of these streamlined plans. 
One of the great Los Angeles trust institutions, which 
probably has gone further in obtaining popular accept- 
ance of this type of trust than any other bank, calls 
them annuity-type trusts. One of the best known St. 
Louis trust companies has coined the description “ pre- 
ferred beneficiaries trusts” to describe the departure 
from the old-style conventional trusts. From the prac- 
tical standpoint, these trusts will produce immediate 
income for trust institutions with general satisfaction 
on the part of the public thus served. 

No claim is made that these trusts are brand new. 
However, the packaging of the idea is most attractive 
and the product has real sales appeal. The so-called pre- 
ferred beneficiary trusts recognize the basic fact that the 
average individual desires to favor the members of the 
immediate family over those in unborn generations. 
In effect, the creator of the trust says that he wants to 
provide whatever amount of money is needed to as- 
sure a comfortable living for his beneficiaries regard- 
less of whether this will cause the trustee to pay out 
a part of the principal each year as well as all of the 
income. 


Tae old conventional trust, out-moded, is on the way 
out. That it has outlived its usefulness is widely ad- 
mitted. 

It is surprising how little many well-to-do people know 
about the flexibility of trust arrangements to meet spe- 
cial family needs. Women, especially, need a lot of edu- 
cation along this line. In fairness to the trust insti- 
tutions, it should be pointed out that the number of 
individuals in any community having enough wealth to 
be regarded as real prospects is not large enough to 
justify a big advertising campaign. And, moreover, the 
plain truth is that there is not much profit in the per- 
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sonal trust business today. With the prevailing low 
interest yields on securities and mortgages, there has 
been a growing sales resistance to the payment of the 
moderate fee charged by trust institutions. 

Recognizing that there has been a social change in 
the thinking of people about trusts, the more alert trust 
men have been casting about for a solution. In the so- 
called preferred beneficiary trusts, it appears they have 
hit upon something that has popular appeal. 

With an income adequate for present day needs as the 
object to be attained, there are about five general types 
although many variations are possible. 

Under one, the creator provides that the trustee shall 
pay a certain fixed income annually—say $3,000 or 
$4,000. Whatever amount of principal must be added to 
all of the income to produce such an annuity, for as 
many years as is possible before the trust fund is ex- 
hausted, is authorized. 

Another plan directs the payment in regular instal- 
ments of a fixed percentage of the original principal, 
such as 4 per cent of a $100,000 trust fund annually. 


A THIRD plan calls for all of the income and such ad- 
ditional amounts of the principal as the trustee, in its 
discretion, shall deem wise to provide the standard of 
living or comfort desired. 

Admitting that not even a crystal gazer can foretell 
whether the cost of living will go up or down in the fu- 
ture of our war-torn world, a fourth trust is based on the 
cost-of-living index. The trustee is empowered to in- 
crease the annual number of dollars in accordance with 
the rise in living costs. 

A fifth is the gross income plan, under which the entire 
income is paid to the preferred beneficiaries. All ex- 
penses and the costs of administration are charged 
against principal. 

In all of these trusts, of course, there would be the usual 
discretionary power that the principal could be invaded 
for the purpose of education of children and meeting 
emergency needs. 

The real difference between these modern day trusts 
and the old-style conventional trusts is that the whole 
plan is set up contemplating the regular use of a part 
of the principal. However, certain limits are imposed 
upon the rapidity with which the trust can be invaded 
so as to make sure that the purpose for which the trust 
has been set up is not defeated. 

The experience of the trust institutions with the trust 
plans, streamlined in modern day packaging, thus far, 
has been quite satisfactory. The beneficiaries recognize 
that the trustee necessarily must invest only in securities 
readily convertible into cash, so they are more reconciled 
to easy money interest yields. 
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LABOR. To avert strikes in defense industries, the President created the National Defense Mediation Board 
(above, left). In the words of Mr. Dykstra, chairman, “It is our obligation to help labor and management reach a 
real agreement before production is halted. According to the executive order, the board’s jurisdiction will begin 
whenever the ‘Secretary of Labor certifies to it that a controversy cannot be adjusted by the Department of 
Labor’s conciliators.’” Above, right, a few of the 8,500 striking members of a garage union in New York City. Below, 
right, the Ford River Rouge factory and left the Bethlehem steel plant, both scenes of recent labor disorder 
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EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


SHIPS played a prominent part in current political discussions throughout the world. Our navy added a new 
battleship to its fleet, the U.S. S. North Carolina shown below, left. Under the Espionage Act of 1917, all Axis ships 
including those of Denmark were seized. The seizure was too tardy to prevent serious damage to many of the 
ships. Below, center, one of the sabotaged Axis vessels. As the Nazis continued their unrelenting submarine at- 
tacks on British shipping, Sir Arthur Salter, British Shipping Mission chairman, hinted that the outcome of the 
war may depend on U. S. shipyards. The Administration is trying hard to solve the problem of convoying war 
material to Britain and at the same time avoiding “incidents”. Below, right, a convoy on its way to Britain 
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FOOD. A problem which faces humanitarian-minded Washington is to feed the destitute of war-torn Europe. 

Two obstacles stand in the way of a quick solution—the British and German blockades and keeping the food- 

stuffs out of the belligerents’ hands. Above, left, an American vessel carrying food arrives in Marseilles, with sup- 

plies for the starving of unoccupied France. Center, above, Spanish Red Cross distributing food to the poor of 

Spain and, right, at the right, Frank Aiken, minister for defense coordination of Eire, and Robert Brennan, the 

Irish Minister to the U. S., leaving the White House after asking the President for 30,000 tons of wheat, arms 
and commercial vessels for Lreland 


Below, left, “Food Pilgrims” trekking to Washington. They plan to ask the British and German Embassies for 
the partial lifting of the blockades to permit the sending of food to the starving of Europe. Right, a typical queue 
in Belgium waiting for the meagre allotments of food as permitted by the ration cards 
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WAR. The Balkans occupied the spotlight as the scene of an important battle in World War II. Below, left, the 

boy King Peter of Yugoslavia who assumed full power of his country in a coup. This proved the signal for the 

Axis powers to war on Greece and Yugoslavia simultaneously. Below, center, German units on the move in Bul- 

garia. Note the obliterations of the road signs by the German censor. And, extreme right, British colonial forces 
walking off with a boundary stone set up by the Italians on the Italian Somaliland frontier 
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WASHINGTON 


‘Two new Assistant Secreta- 
ries of War were confirmed by 
the President. Left, seated, 
John J. MeCloy; standing, 
Robert A. Lovett who was 
named Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air. Right, standing, 
Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State with Dr. D. 
Najera, Mexican Ambassador 
signing an agreement for the 
reciprocal use of air bases in 
both countries 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO WIDE WORLD 


Below, left, the Treasury warrant appropriating exactly seven billion dollars to carry out the Lend-Lease Act, the 
largest warrant ever issued by the United States. Right, Henrik de Kauffman, Danish Minister, with the agree- 


ment that gave the United States bases in Greenland. The Minister was recalled after this act by his government, 
but the U. S. supported his refusal to heed the recall 
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FAR EAST. The Soviet Union and Japan signed a pact agreeing to remain neutral should either be the “object of 

military action”. Below, right, Yosuke Matsuoka of Japan and Von Ribbentrop of Germany in Berlin re- 

cently. Below, left, the United States cemented its friendship with Australia when American warships and men 
were greeted warmly in Sydney 
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Early Home Town Boosting 


JOHN B. HITCHINS 


The author is associated with The First National Bank 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and obtained the illustrations for 
this article—which are scenes taken from early American 
bank notes—from R. W. STANLEY, manager of the adver- 
tising department of his bank. Mr. Hircurns contributed 
“The 40-Hour Week and Joe” in the February issue of 
BANKING. 
rT 1ERE’S advertising in them thar bills”’. The inter- 

[esting scenes on early American bank notes, 

particularly those issued by banks and banking 
institutions prior to the National Banking Act, offer a 
glimpse of homespun advertising of local industry that 
serve as historical records of business and industrial 
enterprise, and are excellent examples of fine home 
town boosting. 

Canny New England financiers soon realized that 
advertising pays. Naturally, they turned to their own 
vaults where the best medium in the world lay at hand, 
not only as a means of publicizing their own institutions, 
but of spreading the name and fame of their local indus- 
try and enterprise to the ends of the earth. 


The early era of the railroad age, when great netways of 
steam carriers were reaching the frontiers, provided 
numerous themes for etchings, and the “iron horse”’ 
the crack wood burner sand fliers of the period appeared 
on the currency of many banks. The fine drawings of 
ships and shipbuilding on the currency of Maine banks 
advertised that state’s chief industry throughout the 
world. Then, too, the agricultural advantages of the 
New England states, as pictured by farm scenes drawn 
by master craftsmen, may well have contributed to the 
lure of immigration that helped to populate them. 

In the days when all New England was turning to the 
sea, graceful clipper ships sailed majestically across the 
face of many a bank note, and sailors and waterfront 
scenes appeared on countless bills. All branches of manu- 
facturing and industry were pictured. Vermont banks 


A village “Smithy”, with an “iron horse”—his only competitor 
in those days—appeared in 1858 on the notes of the Mount 
Vernon Bank, Providence, Rhode Island 


Vermont has long been proud of its marble quarries. At an 
early date The West River Bank, Jamaica, advertised this im- 
portant industry by depicting a marble cutter on its notes 


proudly displayed their quarries and their marble cut- 
ters. Mill town bank bills bore reminders of the booming 
textile industry through looms, spindles and turning 
water wheels. Lumber, cattle markets, iron foundries, 
shoe manufacturing and every other type of New Eng- 
land enterprise mingled on the roll of bills, which gentle- 
men of means carried in satin waistcoats in the days 
when a national bank was only an idea. 

Today, these old bills are found for the most part in 
museums, and with collectors. In many communities 
they serve as the only records of early industries. 


Looms and spinners were featured on the paper currency of 
The Sanford (Maine) Bank in 1861. Imagine the envy of these 
prim ladies could they but see their 1941 “sisters of the loom” 
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enough to advertise by The New I 


4~ 
The Sanford (Me.) Bank in 1861 glorified its cattle and owners 
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The Charlestown Docks, an important Boston industrial center in 1856, were used on The Maverick Bank’s notes 


The Village Bank of Danvers, Massachusetts, must have had some good cattle breeders for customers in 1854 


Capacity business in 1837 at The Algers Iron Foundry, South Boston, from the Lafeyette Bank of Boston’s notes 
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Telling Children About Checks 


| ANKERS of Racine, Wisconsin, are presenting each of 

the parochial, junior and senior public high schools, 6 
and vocational schools of that city with a set of 50 
photographic slides, entitled, ‘‘ How Banks Contribute 
to Your Community”, which depict various bank oper- 
ations and are designed to educate students in the func- 
tion of a bank and its place in the community. 

A committee of bankers and teachers cooperated in 
the making of the pictures in the Racine banks. Both 
groups consider the slides a worthwhile public relations 
project. 

The idea incorporated in the film was presented to the 
Racine superintendent of schools by W. G. Aschen- 
brener, vice-president, American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, who is chairman, Committee on Education, 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, and B. J. Bleakley, 
vice-president, First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

In addition to the benefits of the film to students, the 
bankers feel that the teachers cooperating in its produc- 
tion also have benefited because of their limited con- 
ceptions of the variety of services offered by the banks. 

The film is divided into four units—‘* The Story of a 
Check”, “‘The Story of a Savings Account”, ‘*The 
Story of a Loan”’, and ‘‘ Bank Management”’. 

Scenes from “The Story of a Check”’ are presented: 


1. A check is being issued by Richard Roe, the payer, to 
John Doe, the payee 


2. John Doe is preparing his deposit slip, entering cash and 
checks separately on the designated lines 


3. The bank’s commercial teller is receiving the deposit and 
entering the total amount in the depositor’s passbook 


1. A clerk in the proving department is checking the math- 
ematics and indicating corrections, if any 


5. A proving clerk is collecting and sorting checks, separat- 
ing out-of-town items from those drawn on local banks 


6. Listing of checks on “batch sheets”, according to 
“credits” and “debits”, after they have been proved and 
sorted 


7. Proving, sorting and listing, in this instance, is being 
done on one machine, with several tapes 


8. A bookkeeper is entering deposits and withdrawals on 
individual ledger sheets, exact replicas of which are deliv- 
ered to customers, at regular intervals 


9. Cancelled checks are being photographed before they are 
returned to depositors, in case the bank should be called 
upon to prove payment of an item 


10. Finally, the checks are being cancelled by machine and 
filed alphabetically by name of the maker 
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Bank -Perfected RECORDAK 


installed by 14 big oil compantes | 


ECORDAK, “brain child” of a bank official, time-and-money-saver in 
thousands of financial institutions, is so flexible that banks’ customers 


are adopting it for use in their own businesses. 

Big oil companies, for example. Recordak helps them eliminate errors and 
build good will in the handling of their service station charge accounts. It has 
revolutionized their filing systems. Modernized their daily bank deposit 
methods. Made possible their huge centralized statistical report systems... 

And whatever the specific job, the result is always the same...a notable 
increase in efficiency, a substantial saving in time and money. 

Can Recordak speed operations, save time and cut cost in your bank? Un- 
questionably. And we have the facts and figures to prove it—reports from a 
multitude of your fellow bankers who are warm in their praise of Recordak... 
the incomparable protection and efficiency it affords... the savings up to 45G 
net on per item costs, up to 50% on supplies, up to 98% in storage space. 
Recordak is rented; not sold. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


(1) Bank Model Recordak. Speeds up transit Junior. For smaller banks, and special depart- 
operations, photographs paid checks, for protec- ments of large banks (tellers’ cages, trust and 
tion of bank and depositor. (2) Reversible Recor- filing departments, etc.). (4) Commercial Rec- 
dak. For photographing both sides of checks and  ordak. Photographs all bank forms. Widely 
large forms in a single operation. (3) Recordak used for the Recordak System of Single Posting. 
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““AT THE RATE THESE BILLS FOR RUNNING THE HOUSE ARE COMING IN, 


WE MIGHT BE 


BETTER OFF TO GIVE IT UP ALTOGETHER.” 


MAYBE THE MORTGAGE IS ONLY AS GOOD 
AS THEIR WILLINGNESS TO PAY! 


OWNER SATISFACTION DEPENDS ON GOOD OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


* Send For This New Note 
In Mortgage Risk Rating! 


This G-E Home Bureau 
booklet presents a brand 
new approach to sounder 
mortgages. Mail the cou- 
pon for your copy today. 


— General Electric Home Bureau 
Dept. B-415, 1285 Boston Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Please send me a copy of YOUR NEW HOME 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK. 


You'll agree that the mortgagee has a right to expect good service 


and reasonably low operating costs from the equipment that is part 


of his new home. 

It’s important to consider this new note in mortgage risk rating — 
a factor that goes beyond land, title, and structure. For what a 
house costs to LIVE IN has a direct bearing on the owner's ability 
to pay and his willingness to pay. 

Good operating equipment (heating plants, wiring systems, and 
kitchen appliances) — such as General Electric — can be depended 
upon for thrifty, trouble-free performance, and long life. It is excel- 


lent assurance of owner satisfaction through the life of the mortgage. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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The New Bank Insurance Digest 


HORACE ERVIN 


“The Digest of Bank Insurance just published by the 
Insurance and Protective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association will serve to improve your effective- 
ness in coping with insurance problems that arise in the 
business day. This comprehensive yet readable survey is 
the best thing yet on the subject of insurance for banks,” 
says HORACE ERVIN, in reviewing the Digest. Mr. ERVIN 
is with the advertising firm of Albert Frank—Guenther 
Law, Inc. 


long unsatisfied demand for an accurate, unbiased 
summary, with sufficient detail yet not undue 
length, of insurance coverages needed in the operation of 
a banking business, covering all major phases of finan- 
cial activity: commercial, trust, savings. That the need 
is an urgent one is more than evidenced by the 1,000 or 
so orders that have already been placed for the Digest 
of Bank Insurance prepared under the supervision of 
James E. Baum, Secretary of the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bankers Association. 
What has gone before the publication of the Digest 
will be helpful in measuring the depth of practical ex- 
perience in bank insurance problems that goes into the 
work. In 1927 the American Bankers Association pub- 
lished an analysis of bank insurance contracts. In the 13 
years that have followed, the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the A.B.A. has been instrumental in 
negotiating many improvements in insurance contracts 
applicable to banks. Bankers’ blanket bonds, as an ex- 
ample, have undergone extensive revision on the con- 
structive side and the fidelity schedule bond and the 
bank burglary and robbery policy bearing the imprima- 
tur of the A.B.A. have been substantially improved 
along practical lines. 


\ important bank need has just been filled. It is the 


Te Digest not only incorporates changes in these forms 
that have come to pass but investigates policies in the 
fire, marine and casualty fields so that every insurance 
need the bank is likely to meet receives attention. The 
Digest also pays its respects to two very important 
factors that now occupy prominent places in banking 
circles: (1) the vast increases in consumer financing and 
(2) the increased interest of bankers in the insurance 
coverage enjoyed by borrowers; for it includes a chap- 
ter on Customers’ Insurance dealing with merchandise 
on consignment, agricultural loans, borrowers’ insurance 
statements, commodity loans, consumer financing and 
depositors’ forgery bonds. 

Several charts incorporated in the work should be of 
marked value to the banker needing practical help in 
administering his bank’s insurance. They are: 


1. SCHEDULE OF BANK INSURANCE—an extended two-page 
summary of policies and bonds used in various banking 
operations. 
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2. PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCESIN 
BANKERS’ BLANKET Bonps 
—an extended chart that 
compares the popular blan- 
ket bonds (Form 2, Form 
8, Lloyds HAN (C) and 
Forms 5 and NAMS) from 
the standpoints of loss, 
property covered, causes of 
loss, exclusions, restoration 
and discovery period. 

. STATEMENT OF BLANKET 
BonD AND Forcery InN- 
SURANCE—recapitulates the 
results of the A.B.A. blan- 
ket bond survey conducted 
among 769 banks in 13 
deposit groups from $5,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000 and 
over. Its practical value is 
that it enables the banker 
to compare the blanket coverage his own institution carries 
with the protection carried by other banks of similar size. 
For smaller banks the suggested amounts of fidelity coverage 
are based upon defalcation losses reported over a four-year 
period as revealed in a separate tabulation. 


The Digest 


Some insight into the niceties of language and similar- 
ities of circumstance that govern insurance loss and 
claim adjustment procedure is gained from reading a 
paragraph under the general topic, Fidelity coverage. 
It gives examples of fidelity losses which do not strictly 
involve the direct loss of specified property and are cited 
in the Digest to suggest that Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Form 2, which covers direct loss of any property, might 
cover certain losses that could be considered indirect. 

The material contained in the Digest falls into five 
subdivisions: (1) schedule of bank insurance and other 
coverages for ready reference; (2) somewhat detailed 
discussions of blanket and fidelity bonds; (3) an outline 
of other coverages used in banking; (4) comments on 
insurance essential in executing personal trusts and 
other fiduciary relationships; and (5) outline of cus- 
tomers’ insurance. It comes in two bindings, one a loose- 
leaf and the other a sewed binding. It is completely in- 
dexed by topics, so that readers may readily obtain 
desired information. The Digest has 153 pages. 


Tz Digest of Bank Insurance is bound to enjoy a wide 
reading partly because it deals with a subject in plenty 
need of treatment, partly because it will have continuing 
value as a reference, partly because it is apparently the 
most comprehensive work existing on bank insurance 
and partly because of an accelerated growth of interest 
in insurance for banks. No mental gymnastics are de- 
manded for a simple perusal of the Digest, yet there is 
depth enough to stimulate and challenge. Information 
about the purchase of the book can be obtained by 
writing to James E. Baum, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 E. 40th Street, New York City. 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Suits Against Directors 


May corporations, including banking corporations, 
adopt by-laws providing that officers and directors shall be 
reimbursed for the expenses of defending suits when they 
shall have been adjudged not to have been derelict in the 
performance of their duties as such officers or directors? 


Tus isan important question, for “strike suits” are not 
uncommon against boards of directors. These suits are 
often very expensive to defend. Such possibilities deter 
responsible men from accepting positions as directors, 
although they are well qualified to fill such positions. 

Research has not disclosed any judicial authority 
squarely in point on this problem, and it seems that such 
by-law provision could legally be adopted by the stock- 
holders. However, to resolve all doubt the New York 
Legislature recently enacted a law which authorizes a 
majority of stockholders to provide in their corporate 
charter or by-laws for the reimbursement of directors 
for expenses incurred in defending suits when they 
shall not have been adjudged guilty of negligence or 
misconduct in the performance of their duties as direc- 
tors. [New York Laws 1941, chapter 209.] 


Capital Stock Tax 


May a clerical error in the declared value of capital 
stock, as stated in a timely filed federal capital stock tax 
return, be corrected by filing a late amended return? 


Two circuit courts have rendered conflicting decisions 
on this question. The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that such a correction could be made. [Lerner 
Stores Corp. v. Com’r. Internal Revenue, decided March 
24, 1941, United States Law Week, April 1, 1941, page 
2582.] “The correction of such a clerical mistake before 
the Commissioner has acted in reliance upon it in com- 
puting taxes for a later year cannot thwart the purposes 
of the statute or injure the interests of the government.” 

The Third Circuit Court of Appeals in Wm. B. Scaife 
and Sons Co. v. Com’r. Internal Revenue took a posi- 
tion directly the opposite and ruled that an attempted 
amendment filed after the time prescribed by the statute 
to correct a mistake in declared value cannot serve as 
the return required by the statute. 


Taxation—Postal Savings 


May a state tax postal savings at a different rate than 
that imposed on bank deposits? 


Taz District Court of Kentucky supplies the answer 
where the state attempts to tax postal savings at a higher 
rate. Kentucky statutes provide for a tax against bank 
deposits at the rate of one-tenth of one per cent. Postal 
savings deposits are assessed under the general provi- 
sions taxing all other personal property at the rate of 
one-half of one per cent. 

The tax was contested as discriminatory in the case of 
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In re Kentucky Fuel Gas Corp. The court held that the 
effect of laying a tax load upon postal savings substan- 
tially heavier than that imposed upon deposits in banks 
“will inevitably tend to curtail the use, cripple the 
growth and retard the development of the postal deposit 
facilities and thus injuriously affect the means employed 
by the Government to accomplish its purpose. . . . No 
extraordinary gift of prophecy would seem to be re- 
quired to forecast the ultimate fate of the Government’s 
system of postal savings deposits if such discrimination 
against it by the states or other local taxing authorities 
be permissible.” The tax claim against the postal savings 
deposits was, therefore, adjudged unconstitutional and 
void. 


Federal Savings and Loan Associations 


Does a national bank or a bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System have the right to purchase shares of 
a Federal savings and loan association? 


Baerty stated, the answer is no. Although national 
banks and member banks are allowed to invest in 
obligations issued under the authority of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act or issued by Federal Home Loan Banks 
or the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, or obligations 
that are insured by the Federal Housing Administrator, 
permission has not been given them to invest in stock or 
obligations of Federal savings and loan associations. 
Such obligations are excluded under the provisions of 
the Federal statutes limiting the rights of national banks 
and member banks to purchase, sell or hold shares of any 
corporation other than those expressly excepted. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


For the minimum wage and maximum hour provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to be applicable to an 
employee, is it sufficient that the employer is engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce? 


A CAREFUL reading of these provisions of the Act dis- 
closes that their applicability depends upon the nature 
of the employment of the individual employee. The 
minimum wage and maximum hour provisions deal with 
an employee “who is engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce,’’ commerce being 
defined as commerce among the several states. It is 
possible, therefore, that some employees of a firm may 
be covered by the Act and others may not. 

For this reason, the Federal district court ruled that, 
unless amended, it would have to dismiss a complaint 
to recover unpaid overtime compensation under the 
Act, where the complaint failed to allege that the em- 
ployee, as well as the employer, is engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods for such com- 
merce. [Baggett v. Henry Fischer Packing Co., U.S.D.C., 
W. Ky., Feb. 24, 1941, U. S. Law Week, March 18, 
1941, p. 2545.] 
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HOW 10 SIMPLIFY, CONTROL 


AND SPEED YOUR 


KOLECT-A-MATIC Mortgage Record 


A Kolect-A-Matic Mortgage Record will cut your clerical 
costs and increase posting speed and reference by as much 
as 50%! 

W hat is Kolect-A-Matic? Kolect-A-Matic is the nation’s 
newest, faster ledger for pen or machine posting and reference 
—no other even approaches its many distinct advantages! 

The famed Kardex “visible margin of control” is borrowed 
for this vertical, visible record. Signals instantly spot per- 


tinent facts—a “title insert’’ prevents misfiled and “‘lost’’ 
records. 


A Centralized Record 


Each Kolect-A-Matic pocket is a centralized “home” for 
complete accounting, collection, history and statistical data 
regarding each individual account. 

olect-A-Matic will help you end window-lines and over- 
time-costs. It will simplify and make more effective your col- 
lection efforts. 


Who Uses Kolect-A-Matic? 


Large and small commercial and savings banks from New 
England to California now enjoy the simplicity, control and 
speed of Kolect-A-Matic. In the last few months ten of the 
country's most important banks have adopted Kolect-A- 
Matic! 

Let us prove to you how Kolect-A-Matic will adapt itself 
to your mortgage record problems—if you've dreamed of a 
perfect mortgage record, Kolect-A-Matic will make your 
dream come true! Write today for free catalog. 
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REMINGTON RAND 


Mortgage Records! 


ALL THESE 


Glance: 
1 Mortgage number 


2 Record “out of file” 
3 Type of Mortgage 
4 Deposit Account 
5 Rent Assignment 
6 Foreclosure 
7 Advances Paid by Bank 
8 Rate of Interest 
9 Geographical Zone 
10 Type of Building 
11 Type of Occupancy 


Paymen 
Quarterly, etc.) 


13 Interest Arrears 
14 Tax Arrears 
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Bank CORRESPOND- 
ENTS are our most exacting 
clients—and the most appre- 
ciative. 


We face the same problems; 
provide like services; speak 
the same language. 


We share with them the ad- 
vantages of unexcelled facili- 
ties that have been developed 
out of mutual interests and 
a common understanding. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$44,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Fine Art of 
Saying “No” 


A unfortunate mistake too often 
made by bankers lies in not telling 
an applicant for a loan the reason or 
reasons for declining the accommoda- 
tion requested. The technique of turn- 
ing down loan applications is a fine art 
requiring a broad knowledge of practi- 
cal psychology. There can be no blanket 
rule to follow, because of the wide di- 
versity of cases, but “Tell the applicant 
why” is often a sound rule to go by. 

Too frequently well-meaning bank 
executives inform a loan applicant— 
although they are fully aware that they 
are going to refuse the loan—that they 
will consider his application and notify 
him of their decision. They seem to 
lack the courage to state the reasons 
frankly to the borrower’s face. They 
prefer to dictate a brief letter to him the 
day after he has left his application, 
saying that the loan cannot be made, 
but overlooking the reasons. 

Some bankers when refusing to grant 
a credit hide behind the phrase “The 
bank examiners would never pass the 
loan.” Why not tell the customer what 
the examiner would say? 

A single applicant for a loan cannot 
be recalled who resented being told 
exactly why his request could not 
be met. On the contrary these people 
have generally sincerely expressed their 
thanks and sometimes apologized. 

There are cases, of course, where a 
banker would not want to tell the 
applicant why the loan was rejected. 
For instance he would hesitate to do so 
if the moral risk was not good, which 
might mean that the applicant did not 
tend to business or had too expensive a 
family. Unless the banker knew his 
customer very well he would hesitate 
to point out these weaknesses to him. 

However, in many cases frankness is 
feasible and it is to be recommended 
wherever possible. Disgruntled would-be 
borrowers who have been refused loans 
but do not know why, or who have re- 
ceived a brusque turn-down, are poor 
advertisements for our banks. A combi- 
nation of frankness and tact in dealing 
with these walking advertisements will 
do much toward achieving that better 
public opinion which bankers are all 
striving so hard to foster and improve. 

E. N. Pautson, Manager 
Marysville Branch 
Central Bank of Oakland 
Marysville, California 
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A Wide 
Opportunity 


for Loans on 
Inventory / 


Most of the old stand-by sources of bank 
income have vanished. Some of the present 
sources are unprofitable. Moral: go out after 
more loans on inventory, converted into A-1 
collateral through Field Warehousing by 
Douglas-Guardian. There is double security 
back of such loans — they are profitable — 
they render a constructive service to your 


customers. 


LET'S TALK IT OVER 


Douglas-Guardian officials were pioneers in 
Field Warehousing. Over 18 years experi- 
ence. References of finest quality. A cus- 
tomer list of high calibre. A nation-wide 
service. Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET, 
‘Financing the Modern Way”. . 


call by a trained Douglas-Guardian man. 


.also a 


COTTON in the bale makes ideal inventory 


for field warehousing. Also cotton 


ready for market, or semi-processed. 


Right: GRAIN and grain prod- 
ucts —in elevator or other 
storage, provide basis for a 
large volume of field ware- 
housing loans. 


Right: SEEDS in storage are 
one of the leading commodi- 
ties to be field warehoused. 
Canned goods are another. 
Dozens of others. WRITE for 
further particulars. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Easton, Md. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland, O. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 1941 


118 No. Front St., New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


LOGS in the water or at the mill are ex- 
tensively field warehoused. Lumber in piles 
provides the basis of numerous warehousing 
operations. 


is — 


Left: WOOL in bags is very 
commonly field warehoused. 
Inventory financing is growing 
in the woolen Is an 
cloth field. 


Left: OLIVES in barrels, “in 

lass in case” and in other 
iorms are extensively field 
warehoused. 


CALL IN THE DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN MAN 
=—DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP.——— 


Suite 1101, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicage, Ill. 
O.K. for your Douglas-Guardian man 


to call when i i 
with undervionding that no obligation 
is incurred 


OC Send us free copy of your booklet, 
“Financing the Modern Way." 


For attention of 
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... The Bank’s “Sales” Room .. . 


aging” were in common usage with advertising 

agencies and merchants in the retail trade field 
prior to World War I, it was in the post war period that 
they received new impetus, new meanings, and reached 
new heights, until today we hear them applied to the 
sales methods of professional groups and of service 
organizations, such as banks. 

One authority predicts that the time is approaching 
when banks will designate sales managers to perform 
the same tasks as do the sales managers of other business 
concerns—to aid in the proper merchandising of their 
goods . . . their services. 

Despite the fact that many banks long ago adopted 
progressive customer relations—merchandising—pol- 
icies, the majority admittedly were slow to accept new 
methods employing approved sales principles. 

Today, however, we find an abundance of evidence 
that the terms “merchandising” and “packaging” not 
only are creeping into the thinking and vocabularies of 
bankers, but, what is still more important, that the 
improved methods implied by these terms are being 
moulded into their policies, with gratifying results. 


the terms “merchandizing” and “pack- 


Tae construction of new store fronts is a device suc- 
cessfully employed for a good many years by retail 
merchants suffering from the loss of business to more 
progressive competitors. That banks should adopt build- 
ing modernization as a means of attracting new custom- 
ers and pleasing old ones is a logical evolution of 
bank packaging and merchandising procedure. 

Trends in bank modernization are revealed in a 
survey made by BANk1NG and discussed in “Service 
Is the Word for Banking” in the April issue. 

Seventy-six per cent of the banks responding in this 
survey reported that they have benefited therefrom in 
one or all of these respects: (1) improved earnings 
through increased business, (2) increased efficiency of 
employees, and (3) better customer and employee 
relations. 

Although another 18 per cent said that their renovat- 
ing was done too recently to determine the effect, they 
are optimistic as to the ultimate result. In this connec- 
tion, the Bellefonte (Pennsylvania) Trust Company 
said: 

“Today when banks all give the same protection 
insofar as the deposit insurance is concerned, which 
insurance places a premium on good management, 
about the only way an institution can attract new 
business is to remodel its banking structure and make 
it more modern and efficient in every respect. Approxi- 
mately 20 years ago we remodeled our banking quarters 
and our business showed a very substantial increase, 
and we believe that our recent remodeling will do 
likewise.” 

Three per cent said that business had remained static 
and another 3 per cent offered no comment. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


“It is hard to ger much of the increase in business 
has resulted from new building, but there is no doubt 
in our minds that the change has been a very important 
factor. We feel safe in saying that the amount which we 
are sure it has brought, what we are confident it will 
continue to attract, will more than justify the expenditure, 
— the satisfaction, comfort, convenience and good- 
“BUSINESS results have been considerably more than 


we expected.’ 
* 


“WE have been located in our new building a little over 
a year and we are very pleased with it in every detail. 
Both deposits and loans have increased substantially.” 

* 

“Business has since followed up in the same satis- 
factory tempo.” 

* 

“WE are unable to tell just how much new business is a 
result of the improvements. We do feel, however, that the 
modernization helped and at least our patrons are 
much pleased with the improved facilities.” 


* 

“WE have noticed that the modernized quarters have 
made it much more convenient to serve our patrons and the 
environment is pleasing to all who enter our doors.” 

* 


“THE public as a whole is delighted with our building 
and seem to enjoy coming to it.” 
* 


“DuRinc the past three years our deposits have in- 
creased nearly a million dollars. How much of this is due 
to the change is impossible to say, but we are very pleased 
with the change in the arrangement.” 


“We had 10 to 12 thousand visitors on the day the bank 
was 0 = inspection. The banking quarters are ad- 
mired greatly and we are sure they are very much ap- 
preciated by our customers. It is a mark to them of pro- 
gressiveness and of our faith in the future of the community. 

“The changes facilitate the work in all departments. 
Conditions are much more favorable for our employees, 
permitting them to organize their work in a more efficient 
way. 

“ WE are enabled to handle the work in a more i 
manner and we believe (the improvement) has res 
an increase in business, as the public can be taken care 
of more quickly and efficiently.” 

* 

“WitTH these improvements our facilities have given us 
more prestige in community and a natural growth of 
deposits resources.” 

“WE have gained some new business as a result of our 
move and this is especially true in our safe deposit depart- 
ment. We feel that we will continue to benefit by our 
modern quarters.” 

* 

“Our number one purpose was to improve our quarters 
by clearing up the di , crowded working space for 
our employees. Very favorable comment is passed by our 
old customers as well as our friends not doing business 
with us.” 

* 

“We have been in our new building but two weeks and 
have not had an opportunity to analyze results, but we can 
see that we have received business that ordinarily would 
not have come to us, the same being due to our new build- 
ing and improved location.” 
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STRENGTH... 


Vital to the Company that Insures Your LOSS 


THE FINANCIAL STRENGTH of an insurance panies that are reliable and financially sound. 
company is the basis of your protection against Lose your Loss to American Surety Company 
‘loss through employee dishonesty, burglary, and its affiliate, New York Casualty Company. 
automobile accidents and other frequent haz- These Companies are experienced and strong, 
ards. It pays to know that your policies and and through their local representatives nation- 
bonds are wrought and made strong in com- wide protection is brought to your own door. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY | NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK & BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY 
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The Bank’s “*Sales’”” Room 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


“The results were probably much greater than an- 
ticipated. The new surroundings were directly reflect- 
ed in the smiles and greetings of our personnel, which 
in turn manifested itself in our public relations. 

As tangible evidence, our deposits increased 

from $7,845,000 to $8,877,000 since October, 1939. 
Our loans and discounts increased from $1,417 ,000- 

to $1,885,000. Our resources increased over a million 

dollars. And if business continues at the same rate of 
increase, we shall soon outgrow our present quarters.” 


In the static class is The Okemah (Oklahoma) Na- 
tional Bank. Installation of low-type tellers’ fixtures and 
soundproofing were included in the alterations of the 
Okemah bank. It reports that these improvements were 
worth the additional expense, although they did not 
increase its earning power. But here is what those 
improvements did do—they created goodwill for the 
bank! Says the Okemah bank: “Our customers seem 
to feel that they are doing business with a bank which 
is trying to keep abreast of the times.” 

Other examples of benefits accruing to banks through 
building renovation will be found on page 46. 


Systematic merchandizing and packaging does not 
end, of course, with the renovation of old buildings or 
the construction of new ones. Doubtless most of the 
several dozen banks included in BANKING’s survey 
complemented their building refurbishings with other 
equally modern customer and employee relations 
policies designed to improve their services and to 
increase their earnings. 

It is easier, however, to clock individual reactions 
to air conditioning on a hot Summer day, to a quiet, 
peaceful lobby in which the noise has been reduced by 
sound-proofing, or to the elimination of gloom in the 
banking room through the installation of modern 
lighting fixtures and attractive interior decorations. 

Of these latter improvements, E. S. Woolley, expert 
bank analyst, says: 

“Soundproofing and air conditioning are two im- 
provements appreciated by customers and employees 
alike. One of the greatest advantages of air-conditioning 
is the increase of employee efficiency. Efficient lighting 
has the same results. Employees working under com- 
fortable conditions are not so apt to be discourteous. It 
must be borne in mind that the tellers and other em- 
ployees are the bank to the majority of customers.” 

In another article in this issue, to be found on page 
93, are case histories on how several banks improved 
their customer relations—merchandising and packag- 
ing—through the application of the principles outlined 
in “Building Business for Your Bank’’, published a few 
months ago by the Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mary B. LEAcH 
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SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 


DecoratTions—photographic murals are a feature of the 51st 
Street branch, National City Bank of New York 


Ova. Lossy of the Colonial branch of Lincoln National Bank 

of Newark insures a continuous flow of customer traffic. 

Since its opening, this branch has enjoyed a healthy growth 
of business in every department 


ComPaActNEss and efficiency were attained in the new banking 
room of The First National Bank of Inwood, New York 


DeEcorAaTIONS—an historical mural is shown over the vault 
of the Bank of Gowanda, New York 
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NEW YORK 


FIRE~AUTOMOBILE~—MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


PROTECTING 
INVISIBLE 
VALUES NO. 22 


HERE’S greater protection on 

loaned funds when borrowers’ 
property coverage is e-x-t-e-n-d-e-d 
to include: Windstorm, Hail, Ex- 
plosion, Riot, Aircraft Damage, 
Vehicle Damage, Smoke & Smudge. 
With protection rounded out, 
hazards bringing havoc to business 
and residential structures need 
not earmark borrowers’ funds to 
repair costly damage. 

Agents of THE HOME recom- 
mend Extended Coverage because 
loss experience shows considerable 
damage is caused by mishaps 
other than fire. These local repre- 
sentatives point out how easily 
the regular fire policy can be 
improved in scope by adding 
Extended Coverage. Call them 


for consultation. 


INSURANCE 
COM PANY 
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How to Plan a Small Bank 


In his capacity as architect for the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Mr. 
ALEXANDER has designed more than 20 
of its branch bank buildings and has 
supervision over 72 of its branches in the 
New York metropolitan district. His last 
article on bank planning appeared in the 
March issue of BANKING. 


ECENTLY a client submitted to me 
the plan, shown in the illustra- 
tion as Plan “A’’, and asked for 

criticism and suggestions. Since this 
plan is in general use throughout the 
country in small communities and has 
many faults, permission has been ob- 
tained to use it as a basis for this article. 

If you will refer to Plan “B” you will 
see how the architect would plan the 
same floor space and the following are 
the reasons: 

First, Plan “A” is perfectly feasible 
but with the new social, progressive 
methods and new banking laws in force, 
the modern bank is giving more thought 
to its clientele than in the past. Empha- 
sis is no longer solely on the functioning 
of the bank but is placed also on creat- 
ing a more friendly and welcome atmos- 
phere. 

The location of work space along the 
front wall has a decided robbery hazard. 
For example, it allows anyone to ob- 
serve the location of cash drawers and 
the movements of the tellers working 
inside, thus facilitating the planning of 
a holdup. 


Forrnerwore, a bank located on a cor- 
ner plot should take advantage of this 
corner, so as to have entrances from 
both streets. This has decided advan- 


AARON G. ALEXANDER 


Pian “A” 
This scheme, 
according to 
the author, il- 
lustrates many 
undesirable 
features in 
small bank de- 


signing 


tages—it not only gives a more inviting 
entrance but it also permits more at- 
tractive advertising displays. When the 
public space is located along the front 
wall, as shown in Plan “B”’, more light 
is available, resulting in a friendlier 
atmosphere. 

Another objection to Plan “A” is the 
location of the vault in the center of the 
floor space. This precludes any work- 
able increase of the counterscreen and 
no bank should be built with the 
thought that it will not expand. On the 
other hand, a bank should be designed 
so as to allow for all expansion possible. 

Further, rooms, such as the furnace 
room and dead storage space, should 
not be located on a first floor, for first 
floor space is too valuable. Also, a rear 
door into an alley or street is inad- 
visable, as it presents another holdup 
hazard. Still another objection to Plan 
“A” is the necessity of permitting the 
public to pass behind the counterscreen 
for admission to safe deposit boxes. 

With these objections in mind, let’s 


Pian “B” 


In this scheme 
Mr. Alexander 
has redesigned 
the same space 
and has in- 
cluded all of 
the same fea- 
tures as shown 


in Plan “A” 


now examine more fully Plan “B”. 

As pointed out above, by placing the 
entrance on the corner, access to the 
bank is possible from two streets, with 
both entrances converging in a vesti- 
bule. On the corner pier, therefore, can 
be placed two bronze plaques bearing 
the name or seal of the bank. A folding 
gate over the exterior of the two en- 
trances is advantageous. 

A recess light in the vestibule ceiling, 
lighted during the evening, has an ad- 
vertising value, and should be con- 
nected to the window display. The 
bank’s neighbors on the block will wel- 
come this. Usually a bank is dark and 
if some small displays are kept in the 
window and the entrance, goodwill is 
created. 

To allow for further expansion, if 
necessary, the vault should be located 
in the rear, right hand corner. It is sug- 
gested that an officers’ platform be 
placed in the corner of the banking 
room, to the left of the entrance, and 
separated from the public space by a 
railing. This allows an officer to readily 
see each customer that enters and the 
arrangement also gives control over the 
door leading back of the counterscreen. 

Counterscreen wickets should be 
spaced every five feet, starting two and 
a half feet from each end. Experience 
has shown that five feet gives sufficient 
space for lines to form, customers to be 
served and leave without the necessity 
for the crossing of lines. Check desks 
should be placed opposite the counter- 
screen along the wall. This reduces con- 
fusion, because when a depositor has 
completed his business at one of the 
desks he turns toward the wickets. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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AS a good example, IRM policyholders have —_ bursement. Furthermore, IRM keeps up its prop- 
reduced their fire hazards by making their _ erty inspections, keeps down its fire loss ratio, and 
properties conform to the high standards set by _ has a successful management and investment rec- 
IRM fire-prevention engineers.Consequently,they | ord; and policyholders have received a 25% 


are less likely to suffer losses from fire damage _ return of premiums annually since this group was 


and the accompanying interruption of business  formed—sound indemnity at minimum cost. 


operations. 


Write us to send an IRM fire-prevention engi- 


But, if, in the face of these precautions, fire still | neer to inspect your premises and report his find- 


occurs, IRM hasa record for promptand fair reim- _ ings to you, without obligation on your part. 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

Standard reserve companies writing the fol- 

lowing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler 

Leakage * Use and Occupancy « Tornado and 

Windstorm Earthquake « Rents Commis- 

sions and Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « 
Inland Marine 


May 1941 
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>) IMPROVED Risk MUTUALS 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Small Bank Plan 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Next, I suggest a slight space approx- 
imately 18 inches wide around the top 
of the vault. This is a precaution that is 
advisable where the building adjoins 
another or a rear alley. With a mirror 
in the corner, as indicated, it is possible 
to see around the vault perimeter. 

In order to obtain a No. 10 insurance 
rating, it is recommended that con- 
struction may be any one of the follow- 
ing: 27 inches of reinforced concrete, no 
steel lining; 12 inches of reinforced con- 
crete and one inch of steel lining, or 18 


inches of reinforced concrete and one- 
half inch of steel lining. These sizes 
refer, of course, to all walls, floor and 
ceiling construction. To maintain this 
No. 10 rating a 10-ton or 10-inch door of 
any of the standard makes is required. 
Plan “B” is based on an 18-inch, plus 
one-half inch steel lining. 

In laying out the vault the usual safe 
deposit boxes and lockers are two feet 
to two feet two inches in depth. 


Worn of a vault never should be less 
than eight feet if boxes are placed on 
both sides. Generally eight feet in height 
is sufficient and it is safe to figure 60 to 
70 boxes per linear foot, or even higher 


Investment Service 


The experience of seventy-seven years 
and immediate contact with principal 
cities make the services of our Bond 
Department of particular value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 
Teletype CGO 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


if a are the small type. All of the 
above dimensions are inside the steel 
lining, which, incidentally, requires 
three inches inside the concrete for in- 
stallation. 

The door to the vault should be |o- 
cated to face the lobby, with a small 
safe deposit compartment adjoining, 
having two or three coupon rooms ap- 
proximately four by four feet. This de- 
partment should be enclosed by a steel 
grille extending approximately six feet 
six inches high and either should be 
filled in on the top or be full height. 

The grille between the lobby and safe 
deposit department permits an unob- 
structed view of the vault door at night 
from the street. The grille, too, behind 
the counterscreen allows the tellers to 
obtain cash at any time from the vault 
without having to cross the public 
space or come out in front of the coun- 
terscreen to enter the vault. Under this 
plan, the public can enter the safe de- 
posit without going behind the counter- 
screen. 


Tae directors’ room should be located 
at the far end of the building with the 
men’s and women’s toilets and janitor’s 
room along the outside wall, as shown. 

When such a plan is adopted, addi- 
tional counterscreen and public space 
can be added, if needed. In this event, 
these utility rooms could be relocated 
in an extension, such as a second floor, 
and additional counter space could be 
placed at the rear in the approximate 
position of the existing directors’ room, 
and what is now toilets can be con- 
verted into public space to feed these 
additional wickets. 

Another feature indicated in Plan 
“B” is a trap door leading to the cellar 
from the work space. Here it is pro- 
posed that sufficient excavation of the 
rear portion be undertaken to accom- 
modate the furnace room, storage vault 
and possibly one or two other small 
storage rooms. It is suggested that the 
foundation walls of the vault be carried 
down to the basement to create a book 
vault the same size as the main vault. 


Ix Plan “A” the cages are not used for 
the individual tellers. This is, of course, 
a matter of management preference. It 
is my opinion that it is a decided ad- 
vantage to have each enclosed where 
more than two or three tellers are used. 
The teller then has complete control of 
his cage. 

As to the counterscreen, I find that 
the five foot six inch high wood and 
glass type is the most universally used. 
It lends greatly to the friendly atmos- 
phere, as well as to spaciousness. 
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The Rediscovery of Character Loans 


iE entry of thousands of commercial 

banks into the consumer credit lend- 
ing field was termed “the rediscovery of 
the character loan,” in an address by 
John Burgess, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank and Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, who is a member of 
the Consumer Credit Council of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Speaking before the Association’s 
National Consumer Credit Conference, 
Mr. Burgess asserted: 

“Some Columbus of the banking 
business about 15 years ago made a dis- 
covery, or perhaps rediscovered the 
character loan. He did not define it as 
such. He called it a personal loan, and 
hesitatingly ventured upon a new and 
uncharted sea as far as modern commer- 
cial banks were concerned. He charged 
a low rate of interest compared with the 
personal loan companies and perhaps 
to his own surprise, he found these loans 
were paid back. 

“He had not only rediscovered the 
character loan, but he had discovered 
the magic of regular instalment pay- 
ments on a schedule based on the bor- 
rower’s income. From this modest be- 
ginning has grown in the last 10 years 
almost an entirely new type of banking, 
at least by 20th Century standards of 
practice. 


“Tats new type of banking is known 
variously as ‘personal loan,’ ‘instalment 
loan,’ ‘time payment loan,’ ‘budget 
loan plan,’ and embraces at present 
everything from flat-irons for the laun- 
dry to flat-cars for the railroads. More 
than 8,000 banks now operate instal- 
ment loan departments and the dollar 
volume in the hands of banks runs into 
billions of dollars. A little over a year 
ago the American Bankers Association 
recognized this new form of banking 
and appointed a council of nine mem- 
bers to guide banks in their policies and 
practices in this field.” 

Mr. Burgess outlined a consumer 
credit creed which he said is in use by 
banks engaging in this new lending 
field. The creed sets forth, he explained, 
“a recognition of the democratic prin- 
ciple that small borrowers are entitled 
to as much consideration as large bor- 
rowers. This is a socially significant 
plank in the creed and one which can be 
elaborated at great length,” he said. 

The creed also deals with the matter 
of restraint on the part of the banks, 
“the idea being that banks should not 
put the profit motive above others; that 
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they should not encourage renewals and 
extensions; that they should not try to 
keep their borrowers in perpetual bond- 
age, but rather should attempt to get 
their borrowers out of debt.” 

While recognizing that banks should 
be competitive, the creed asserts that 
“they must not stoop to practices 
which would bring banks into disrepute. 
By this is meant,” Mr. Burgess con- 
tinued, “enticing people into debt, 
‘ringing doorbells’ and asking people 


THE WorLD 
isn’t coming to an end... 


‘if they could use $50,’ paying commis- 
sion to solicitors to bring borrowers into 
their offices. 

“Tt is very easy for a bank or a loan 
company to advertise in such a way 
that the advertising will bring results, 
but also in a way which will deceive or 
disappoint a large number of customers. 
In fact, it requires extreme caution to 
keep from misrepresentation or unduly 
tempting the public to go into debt,” 
Mr. Burgess declared. 


A: we in this country have a job to do. Doing 
that job outstandingly well is, we feel, the very 


essence of maintaining the strength of our country, 


of the institutions which we serve and of ourselves. 


And we believe, too, that world-rocking events 


make the best possible performance of one’s own 


job more, not less, essential. 


It is our intention, tradition and practice to tackle 


our particular assignment by remembering the past 


but keeping an eye on the future; by putting origi- 


nal first-hand thinking to work on investment 


problems ; by keeping close and interested personal 
contact with the market for all bonds, even when 
we are not directly concerned with those bonds, for 
the benefit of our clients; and, above all, by being 


positive rather than passive in the face of unsettle- 


ment, discouragement and indecision. This policy 


and these methods we respectfully offer to the 


institutional investor. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 


36 Pearl Street 
HARTFORD 


GOVERNMENT, 


MUNICIPAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND 


NEW YORK 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 


Chicks 

HE Monroe County SAVINGS 
(Lease, Rochester, New York, re- 

cently awarded 100 baby chicks to 
each of the two outstanding 4-H club 
boys, whose poultry records were ad- 
judged the most complete for the annual 
contest. The presentation was made by 
Assistant Vice-president FRANK E. Don- 
NELLY. This bank shows a record of 
4-H club participation dating back 
twenty years. Numerous projects of 
this sort are sponsored annually through 
the bank’s active service department. 


Strictly Personal 


AT THE TURN of the year, the Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Colorado, 
inaugurated a “strictly personal” per- 
sonal loan plan. For customers of satis- 
factory credit rating featuring ‘no co- 
maker or collateral” requirements. 
Gites F. assistant vice-presi- 
dent, states: “It is designed to appeal to 
a class of borrowers who prefer paying a 
slightly higher rate (than the prevailing 
co-maker loans) rather than ask friends 
or relatives to sign with them. Our ex- 
perience reveals that this type of loan 
attracts two types of borrowers: (1) 
borrowers who have formerly been re- 
questing co-maker loans, at a lower rate; 
(2) borrowers who have been securing 
loans from personal loan companies at a 
much higher rate.” This program seems 
to strike a happy medium. It builds 
goodwill and attracts new customers. 


The Old West 


WELLs Farco Bank & UNION TRUST 
Company of San Francisco, celebrated 
its 90th year by reopening to the public 
in new quarters its historical collection 
of the Old West. 

This collection of historic relics brings 
vividly to life many of the most stirring 
events in the conquest of the West. 
Here, in actual tools, implements, 
clothings, and weapons, as well as in 
rare paintings, photographs, and prints, 
is preserved the era when, as one early 
traveler wrote, Wells Fargo was “the 
universal friend and agent of the miner, 
his errand man, his banker, his post 
office.” 

In the field of transportation and 
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communication, the collection is es- 
pecially rich, covering almost every 
development from the immigrant’s 
oxcart to the coming of the Iron Horse, 
and even the first flutterings of the age 
of flight. Dominating the collection in 
color and bulk is an actual Wells Fargo 
overland stagecoach, whose bright red 
body and yellow wheels once flashed 
across the western plains and mountains 
behind six plunging, half-wild horses. 

A new feature is the collection of 
stamps, postmarks, and express franks 
from pioneer days, loaned by Col. E. A. 
WILTsEE, and on public view for the 
first time. It includes a rare assortment 
of stamps issued by the Pony Express, 
that spectacular experiment in swift 
transcontinental communication which 
preceded the telegraph in 1860-61. 

Most of the exhibits are drawn, like 
the stagecoach and strong boxes, di- 
rectly from Wells Fargo Bank’s own 
past. 

Spring Campaign 

“THE BATTLE FOR ACCOUNTS” is 
what the Industrial National Bank of 
Detroit terms its recently-launched 
employee sales contest. Two divisions 
—Army and Navy—each consisting of 
several ten-men teams, train the big 
guns on good salesmanship. The contest 
sets a goal of 2,500 new checking ac- 
counts by the end of May and posts 
$1,500 cash awards, bonuses and com- 
missions. Contest G H Q issues the first 


communiqué—our 60 day offensive pro- 
ceeds on schedule. Credits are based on 
new customers presenting introductory 
cards distributed by the bank staff. Fifty 
cents commission is paid on regular and 
25 cents on special checking accounts. 
Totals are tallied for individual, team 
and surprise awards. Appropriate con- 
test materials with its military color, 
peps up enthusiasm and adds to the fun. 


Bundles for Britain 


Every Bit Hetps! And, this time 
it’s tinfoil. Employees of the National 
City Bank of New York, through their 
social organization the Crry-BANK CLuB 
leave no wrapping unturned in the in- 
terest of British relief. The latest 
wrinkle is the distribution of tinfoil 
“deposit” boxes in club rooms and at all 
branch entrances. Pounds of the paper 
metal accumulate quickly. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the tinfoil are placed 
at the disposal of the relief agencies. A 
simple but worthy effort. 


Receivables 


THE MERCHANDISE NATIONAL BANK, 
Chicago, recently announced a revised 
method of financing bills receivable. 
Under the new plan, the bank charges 
only four and one-half per cent simple 
interest for the time the funds are 
actually borrowed, plus a moderate serv- 
ice fee with advances up to 100 per 
cent of net invoices. This arrangement 
is available to borrowers who require 


The historical collection of the Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco, was reopened to the public in celebration of the bank’s 90th 
birthday 
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$10,000 or more, and whose current 
ratio is better than one and one-half, 
with current profits and good accounts. 
A higher rate is charged on loans which 
do not measure up to the standard. The 
important change lower costs. Prevail- 
ing rates range from 12 to more than 
20 per cent per annum and are us- 
ually handled on the basis of pledged ac- 


counts. 


Warcast 


THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, sponsors, a new “war” 
program over Station WMBR, Tuesday 
and Saturday evenings. “The Face of 
the War” is a recorded 15 minute 
broadcast analyzing war news. SAM 
Curr, traveler commentator, brings to 
bear a fresh viewpoint in explaining the 
terrain, climate, resources and other 
physical conditions of the theatre of 
war and how they affect campaign plans 
and troop movements. The program 
answers the questions that lie behind 
daily headlines. Frequently, the bank’s 
supporting newspaper copy ties in with 
the war and defense themes in selling 
various services. 


Hurry-Up Deposits 


THE NEW HOME of the Trade Bank 
& Trust Company in the heart of New 
York’s famous garment center utilizes 


Cover of Defense Dictionary. See item 
on page 61 


DICTIONARY 


By W. Kicousr 
of New York Uniwersiry 


* 


A helpful explanation 
of important terms used in 
Nations! Defense Contracts 


* 


of 


BALTIMORE NATIONAL BANK 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Meet Hollywood’s Number 1 creative man—KING VIDOR — Director- 
Producer for MGM . . . We found Mr. Vidor discussing — with a script 
girl— “rushes” from “COMRADE X,” MGM's spy-thriller starring CLARK 


GABLE and HEDY LAMARR. 


The projection room — where waste footage is cut, each scene edited, action speeded. 
Many Academy awards are actually won here. Mr. Vidor dictates every direction, 
note, detail to his Ediphone. They’re recorded quickly, accurately, even with inflections. 


Why don’t you discover how much 
more you can do in a working day 
with the Edison Voicewriter? No 
“overtime,” either, when you keep an 
Ediphone at home (as Mr. Vidor does). 
And your secretary will thank you 
when you phone “Ediphone,” your 
city, or write Dept.K 5,(address below) 
for a demonstration. 


Here’s King Vidor recording scenes and 
dialogue from J. P. Marquand’s best-seller, 
"H. M. Pulbam, Esquire’’—bis next 
bicture for MGM. Here again, Edipbone 


saves valuable time, steps up efficiency. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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functional design to fine degree. The 
striking color scheme, ultra modern 
fixtures and equipment, strategic de- 
partmental layout, all combine to make 
the new office ideally adapted to the 
area and tempo of the business it serves. 
Typical of the treatment is the night 
depository—bronze letters label it aptly 
—“HURRY-UP DEPOSITS”. 


Testimonial 


COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING of the 
mutual savings banks of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Westchester (New York) has 
followed the same pattern for several 
years. Through each newspaper cam- 


paign runs a testimonial theme. This 
policy is based upon conclusive test 
surveys on reader interest and “reten- 
tion”. There is nothing cut and dried 
about the bank’s use of this rather worn 
theme. For example, a recent advertise- 
ment carried the headline: “You’re in 
good company when you have a Savings 
Account.” The copy simply reproduced 
the signatures of a group of famous 
New Yorkers along with the ordinary 
garden variety of citizenry. Victor 
Moore, comedian; Rube Goldberg, 
cartoonist; Arthur Murray, dance in- 
structor, were flanked by George Wil- 
liams, taxi driver, and Grace Gannon, 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, April 4, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$ 524,677,865.82 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Other Bonds and Securities 


799,995 ,641.31 
78,807 ,757.43 
213,975 ,443.47 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not Earned 


Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $162,852,752.88 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


sales clerk. It is a subtle way of pre- 
senting the cosmopolitan story of thrift. 


Know Your Money 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company, Chicago, offers an 
excellent window trim suggestion. A 
recent display which registered more 
attention value than any previous ex- 
hibit, was built around a panel of gen- 
uine and counterfeit money loaned 
by the United States Secret Service. 
Several pages from a Secret Service 
booklet on how to detect counterfeits 
were also blown up on display cards. 
A display of old currency, borrowed 
from the Chicago Historical Society, 
including Confederate money, com- 
memorative coins, wampum, and so 
forth, added interest to the exhibit. In 
addition the Secret Service film “Know 
Your Money” was shown to employees. 

Here is an effective educational win- 
dow trim available through local Secret 
Service offices at any time. If no bureau 


The window display mentioned in the 
item above 


is located locally, the post office will 
advise as to the nearest regional office. 
This material may be had for the asking. 


Pension 


Tue ROocHESTER TRUST AND Safe 
Deposit Company announces a retire- 
ment annuity program for employees. 
In this cooperative program it is antici- 
pated that the company’s share of the 
cost will be substantially greater than 
the total contributions of employees. 
To equalize the opportunity for older 
members of the organization who have 
less time to accumulate pension credits, 
the company intends to purchase addi- 
tional annuities for them at its own ex- 
pense in recognition for past service. 

The plan will be administered under 
a group annuity contract issued by the 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston. Linked with 
the benefits accruing under the Federal 
Security Act, the program provides 
adequately for retirement at age 65. 
Membership in the retirement program 
js entirely voluntary. The contract 
provides that no employee or his bene- 
ficiary will receive less from the plan 
than the amount individually contrib- 
uted and in the event of full term service, 
the amount received will be several 
times greater than all contributions. 


Personal Check-O-Matic 


THE Emprre Trust Company, New 
York, recently announced a new feature 
for Check-O-Matic—the bank’s no- 
minimum balance checking service. 
Now the customer’s name is imprinted 
on the left end of the check as “per- 
sonal” identification. No extra charge 
is made for imprinting. Customer pays 
only ten cents per check as drawn, no 
charge being made for deposits. These 
checks have no special markings to 
distinguish them from the regular ac- 
count checks issued by the bank. 


M-Day 


ADVANCE CAMPAIGNING emanated last 
month from numerous banks in prepara- 
tion for the May 1 release of defense 
savings bonds. Bank participation on 
this account looms even greater than 
back in the World War I days with its 
Liberty Bond issues. New Milford, 
Connecticut, produces a case example. 
Early in April, the New Milford Sav- 
ings Bank opened a newspaper promo- 
tion for “M-Day”—setting May 1 
as a grand opening date for defense 
bond investments. Copy appealed_not 


The booklet Dollars for Defense is 
discussed on page 60 


only for large purchases but also for 
“loose change” purchases of savings 
stamps. 


Defense Exhibit 


THE CLEVELAND Trust COMPANY 
staged an unusual exhibit in behalf of 
defense publicity recently. At its main 
office at Euclid and E. 9th the bank 
exhibited an Army scout car made 
by the White Motor Company.. Two 
soldiers explained the workings of the 
car to passersby. A large placard an- 


nounced that the White Company is 
one of the many industries of Greater 
Cleveland aiding the national defense 
program, and adds: “Many of these 
industries use the banking facilities 
of the Cleveland Trust Company in 
their defense work as they have for 
many years in their commercial en- 
deavors.” 


Buckshot 


CLEVELAND NEWSPAPERS carry an 
unusual schedule for the Society for 


Doing his best with a tough job 


The hardest job of the Bell System is to give you more 
and better telephone service and yet keep rates low. It 


DOLLARS / DEFENSE 


This Bambi Part in Financing 
Business and Defense 


isn’t easy to keep those two things in balance. Increas- 
ing costs and taxes make it difficult. 


But there is no end to trying. There is never any 
letting up in the search for a better, more economical 
way. All along the line, the Bell System believes in 
economy in business housekeeping. That is part of its 
obligation to the public. 


CORN EXCHANGE WATIONAL BANE 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Philadel 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LISTEN TO “‘THE TELEPHONE HOUR" 
RED NETWORK, 8 P. M., 


EVERY MONDAY (N. 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME.) 
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Savings, a mutual bank. It is best 
described as “buckshot” technique and 
seems to have been developed from the 
familiar “teaser” advertisements spon- 
sored by large companies usually in ad- 
vance of major announcements. 

The bank runs identical single-col- 
umn three-inch advertisements half 
a dozen times in various sections of 
the same issue. The repetition is un- 
usually effective and invariably the 
small advertisements get top position. 
Copy is precise. “Now,” says the ad, 
“while times are good put cash in the 


Lower Rate 


THE STATE-PLANTERS BANK & TRUST 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, recently 
announced a flat four per cent rate on 
automobile purchase loans, repayable 
on a monthly basis. Formerly the bank 
charged six per cent on amounts ranging 
from $100 to $299; five per cent on $300 
to $499, and four and a half per cent 
above $500. Officials advise that the 
new low rate applying to all car loans 
regardless of size is in keeping with the 
bank’s policy of equalizing loan costs. 
Current promotion drives home the rate 
advantage by announcing that the 


Your trip can go on! 


savings will pay for new license plates 
or pay the cost of an extra gadget. 


Co-op 


A NOTEWORTHY EXAMPLE of civic 
cooperation appeared in a recent issue 
of Rochester Commerce, a weekly pub- 
lication of the Rochester (New York) 
Chamber of Commerce. At the sugges- 
tion of William H. Stackel, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Security 
Trust ComPANY, all six trust officers of 
the local companies took over the edit- 
ing of one complete edition. Cover page 
of the feature edition told a brief but 
pointed story of Rochester’s resources. 
Lead article was contributed by Surro- 
gate Judge Joseph M. Feely and outlined 
the recent expansion of trust services 
in the community. Other articles dealt 
with estate planning, duties of executor 
and trustee, investments, living trusts, 
life insurance trusts, and advantages of 
appointing a trust company. This effort 
spotlighted the subject for the benefit of 
a wide circulation among business and 
professional men and women. Here is an 
idea that might be worked out with 
your local chamber. 


Award 


CuIcAGO FEDERATED ADVERTISING 
C.uss picked the current campaign by 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company as 
the most outstanding newspaper cam- 
paign of the year. This is the first timea 
financial institution won the first award 
in competition with general advertising. 
In presenting the blue ribbon, the com- 


Turn to page 62 for an item on this 


booklet 


The reckless swerve of an oncoming car —a passenger hurt — 
and you, in a strange town, in the stern hands of the law. . . . Here, 
again, Standard Service Satisfies. 


For throughout North America, helpful representatives are ready 
to assume responsibility — release your car if possible — defend 
you in court — adjust lawful claims— send you on your way! 


Invest now in Standard automobile insurance. The Company’s selec- 
tive ratings and Safe Driver Reward provide security at low cost. 


Standard Accident of Detroit offers other protection — against 
loss from embezzlement, forgery, burglary and robbery, individual 
or group accident and sickness, and similar hazards. Consult a 
Standard agent or your own insurance broker. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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mittee commented: “This company had 
the courage to get away from dull finan- 
cial statement, unreadable, usual type 
financial ads. It is really a problem to 
talk to people about estate matters. 
They are inclined to procrastinate, pass 
them off to the land of mafiana.’’ This 
advertiser has dramatized the idea in 
large space. The layout is arresting— 
certainly a precedent-setting campaign 
in the financial field. 


Better Business 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
New York City, posts ten distinct ad- 
vantages of its new dental service financ- 
ing plan, recently approved by the 
Kings County Dental Society and now 
recommended to the membership. They 
are: (1) Payment in advance for serv- 
ices. (2) Facilitates and regulates ap- 
pointments with patients by eliminating 
financial obstacles. (3) Increases profits 
by speeding up completion of dental 
contracts. (4) Improves professional re- 
lationships with patients. (5) Reduces 
number of appointments broken be- 
cause of patient’s financial inability. (6) 
Encourages patients to accept a finer 
type of dental service than might other- 
wise be ordered. (7) Eliminates much 
bookkeeping detail. (8) Relieves collec- 
tion worries and responsibilities. (9) 
Provides ready funds for financing lab- 
oratory work. (10) Helps maintain high 
ethical standards. 

The bank has issued complete litera- 
ture outlining the many substantial 
benefits for the patient. Here are selling 
points that will work to advantage any- 
where. 


Open Forums 


First NATIONAL BANK in Palm Beach 
reports a progressive move in the direc- 
tion of better public relations. Open 
forum meetings are being held in the 
bank’s auditorium with speakers of local 
and international reputation. Subjects 
cover many and varied interests. The 
sessions give the employees and cus- 
tomers an opportunity to hear talks and 
lectures by famous people visiting or 
vacationing at this popular resort city. 


Collections 


FOREIGN DIVISION, First National 
Bank of Boston, announces a new ar- 
rangement whereby the proceeds of 
collections sent to the Buenos Aires 
office will uniformly be remitted by air 
mail, unless cable remittances are re- 
quested. This will not involve any ex- 
change differential for the speedier 
settlement but, in fact, will provide the 
American exporter, if he is a borrower, 
with an interest saving. Pointing out 
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KEEP YOUR FINGER ON THE PULSE OF 
THIS 


Throughout the Great Lakes Region, industrial 
centers are throbbing with rapidly expanding activity. | 
More than ever before it is important to keep a sensi- 
tive finger on the pulse of this vital industrial area. 


This bank is in daily contact with the vigorous 
expansion in iron and steel and automotive goods; 
in machine tools and airplane parts; in rubber, 
glass and building products, and in all types of 
consumer goods. 


For more than 50 years, Central National has been 
closely identified with the Great Lakes industrial 
region. This specialized knowledge, plus close contact 
with current trends, enables us to handle your re- 
quirements with necessary promptness. We invite 
your inquiries. 
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that quicker returns frequently mean 
that additional export shipments can 
be released more promptly and capital 
can be employed more actively and 
profitably, the bank rates this service 
as a contribution of better relations 
with Latin-American trade. 


Blotters 


BANKERS Trust Company, Detroit, 
another strong advocate of blotter ad- 
vertising, issues an attractive series 
highlighting advantages of will-making 
and other fiduciary services. Stock is 
gray fiber grained and is printed in 
black and red. It is cut to the dimen- 


sions of commercial checks and is used 
as envelope stuffers, counter, and oc- 
casionally, as single direct mail pieces. 
Copy gets across a billboard type of 
message—usually no more than 10 
words. 


Bunnies 


THE STANDARD NATIONAL BANK, 
Woodside, New York, stopped the 
Easter parade with a unique display of 
live rabbits. The display formed a large 
Easter egg, cracked in two with a box 
cleverly incorporated in the background 
for “holing up” at night. Egg-shaped 
signs painted in Easter pastel colors 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


APRIL 4, 1941 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 
(including $13,295,746.47 Pledged*) . ...... 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Overdrafts 


of Credit 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends 


Other Liabilities 

Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . 
Other Deposits, Demand 

Other Deposits, Time ...... 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


THE LIABILITIES 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


$60,784,819.34 


72,023,649.90 
38,436,432.54 
36,123,608.31 
414,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
400,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
13,951.66 


132,437.38 
134,091.09 
$212,312,990.22 


3,800,000.00 
3,203,700.41 
535,300.03 
47,931.90 
132,437.38 
18,888.39 

$ 11,835,629.25 
149,490,534.33 
33,248,568.53 


194,574,732.11 


$212,312,990.22 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 


Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


were placed atop mounds of brilliant 
hued eggs. Copy counseled thrift. Like 
the inevitable crowds that gather 
around pet shop windows, youngsters 
and adults alike appreciated this ob- 
servance of the age-old rabbit tradition. 


Bank Notes 


ANOTHER PRECEDENT is set for bank 
advertising by the latest efforts of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Institution for Sav- 
ings. ““ BANK Notes” isa weekly column 
sponsored in local newspapers and to all 
intents and purposes appears to be an 
editorial feature. The same masthead is 
used over each insertion, type is regular 
newspaper composition, no illustrations, 
no bank signature, except that of 
President Alfred H. Hastings. Copy 
treatment is typically editorial, written 
like an open community letter. It dis- 
cusses savings banking, various services, 
facts of interest. Little attempt is made 
to sell aggressively. It talks in the first 
person and makes good reading. While 
no definite check has yet been made of 
reactions, comments indicate a wide 
reader audience and a net result of 
sustained goodwill. 


Dollars for Defense 


THE CorN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
condenses a presentation of today’s 
defense needs in an attractive 20-page 
pamphlet entitled “Dollars for De- 
fense’’. In a foreword, President David 
E. Williams explains the four objectives 
of the publication: To outline the many 
flexible and varied loan plans available 
and highlight their values to potential 
borrowers. To encourage sound and 
improved financial methods as a basis 
of safety and more efficient operation of 
business and defense enterprises. To 
invite personal discussion of credit 
needs, and pledge full cooperation in 
any and all defense undertakings. 

The booklet contains a brief summary 


This 


attractive window display is 
described on page 62 
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of the American defense structure— 
businesswise—and interprets the needs 
of classifications on various types of 
contracts. It explains how contracts 
may be obtained, types of loans availa- 
ble, and how they may be fitted into 
each situation. An interesting table 
presents five major ratios for many 
different types of business. Figures are 
recommended not as standard but for 
comparative purposes. In all, it is one 
of the most complete defense financing 
manuals issued to date. 


On the House 


ANNIVERSARY TOKENS have come in 
many surprising forms, but few will top 
the community celebration of the Bank 
of Two Rivers’ (Wisconsin) recent 50th 
anniversary. The institution invited the 
community’s several thousand popula- 
tion to a free movie. Complimentary 
tickets to the local theater were dis- 
tributed with the bank’s compliments. 
In addition to a popular double feature 
program, two banking films were shown 
—Wisconsin Banker’s “Your Money and 
Mine” and the Reserve Bank’s “ Back 
of Banks and Business”. Souvenirs 
were also presented theater guests and 
to all attending the bank’s open house. 


Farm Service 


A FARM SERVICE DEPARTMENT has 
been opened by the First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Walton, New 
York, and the First National Bank of 
Sidney. The units will be managed by 
Norman E. Thomson, who will spend 
considerable time in the field advising 
farmers on financial and management 
problems. This new undertaking is 
under the guidance of E. B. Guild, 
president of both institutions and 
chairman of the New York State Bank- 
ers Agricultural Committee. 


Defense Dictionary 


THE NATION’S banks have been asked 
to assist in the distribution of a “De- 
fense Dictionary”, compiled by Fred- 
erick W. Kilduff of New York Univer- 
sity, which has just been published by 
The Purse Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. One bank in each city will receive 
the exclusive privilege for its locality. 

Although the dictionary does not 
attempt to render legal opinions, it de- 
fines words and phrases used in con- 
tracts between the Federal Government 
and contractors, and between contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. 

The author, Professor Kilduff, is an 
assistant professor at N. Y. U., a certi- 
fied public accountant, a former officer 
in the U. S. Navy, and has spent many 
years as an industrial consultant. 
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...WE RUN AN 
OWL DEPARTMENT 


to Speed your collection of 
New York State Cash Items 


@ You can save your bank as much as 24 hours in 
the presentation of cash items throughout New York 
State! The Marine Trust Company’s Night Transit 
Service makes this possible. 

We stay open till three in the morning to meet all 
planes and trains. Incoming cash items are rushed 
to the bank where they are sorted and redispatched 
to their destination by the fastest possible route. 
This results in presentation hours in advance of 
other methods. 

With few exceptions, items arriving prior to 12:30 
A.M. will be presented the next business day in 60 
New York State cities and towns. Cash items to 
other parts of the country are handled with com- 
parable speed. 

This department is the only one of its kind on the 
Niagara Frontier and one of the very few in America. 
Let us show you how we can bring about a worth- 
while reduction in float by speeding up your presen- 
tations and collections in New York State. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAI DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPOR 
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EXPERIENCE 
: FIRST trust ad- 


vertising prepared by Purse was 
used 29 years ago. Since then, banks 
and trust companies in every state — 
in Canada, Bermuda, Hawaii — have 
used Purse service. 


That valuable experience, plus con- 
tinuous study of new factors in the 
development of trust business, is the 
firm foundation on which The Purse 
Company builds today’s trust adver- 
tising and new-business programs. 


Well-to-do persons’ increasing in- 
terest in tax economy, in estate con- 
servation, is steadily broadening 
your Opportunity to secure trust 
business. Invite our suggestions, 
without obligation. 


THE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Photo Contest 


A PHOTO contest for amateurs held by the First National 
Bank, of Boulder, Colorado, was efficiently used as a public 
relations device. 

Prizes awarded by the First National were merchandise 
certificates to be spent with any Boulder merchant, who in 
turn could redeem at face at the bank. Posters advertising 
the contest were placed with dealers of photo supplies, 
pleasing another group. 

With contests for junior high, high school, and college 
amateurs, the bank pleased the educational institutions, 


‘which are the city’s principal industry. And when entries 


were posted, and open house was held, the general public in 


Interior of bank showing display of contestants’ photographs 


large numbers was attracted to the bank. Winning photo- 
graphs and many other entries were effectively displayed on 
panels during a two-week period. 

An outgrowth of the contest was an exhibit of old-time 
photographs of the Boulder district, loaned by A. A. Pap- 
DOCK, newspaper publisher, whose hobby is collecting these 
historical items so full of human interest. 

Large newspaper advertisements publicized the contest. 


Mail-way 


BANKING-BY-MAIL is a rather commonplace service these 
days. Development has been traced back to 1900 when the 
rural dweller lived, for the most part, out of a catalogue. 
Selling the service now, according to some observers, is 
more difficult because of quick transportation and the greater 
union of town and country. On the other hand, good presen- 
tation always brings results. We’ve seen any number of 
mailing pieces designed to entice the prospect to open his 
account by mail. Elaborate portfolios with a generous supply 
of banking forms—even to pen and blotter—and some sim- 
ple specimens that appear just as inviting. In this category 
is a three-page folder just issued by the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia (Richmond). Copy does a good selling job and 
the initial envelope is cleverly locked in the center page by a 
die-cut strip. The strip is also part of the effective layout— 
it swings the eye to the third page which outlines the five 
simple steps of becoming a mail depositor. 


Lighthouse 


THE DENVER (Colorado) NATIONAL BANK used a minia- 
ture white lighthouse, which flashed its beam directly into a 
safe deposit box, as a window display to advertise its safe 
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deposit department. The word “safety” is illumined by 
flasher lights through green cellophane. At the base, cut-out 
white letters on a blue glass mirror call attention to pro- 
tection of valuables. (See page 60.) 


Efficiency 

THE Oak Park (ILLINOIS) TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK has 
greatly added to its efficient operation by the installation of 
time-saving mechanical equipment and the adoption of new 
personal loan application forms. 

Proof of this is found in the fact that in 1940 162,000 
savings account transactions were handled by the same 
number of bookkeepers, in the same amount of time, as was 
required to handle 115,000 items in 1938. 

Further, interviewing time of applicants for personal 
loans has been cut by an average of 20 minutes since the new 
personal loan application forms were adopted, and the need 
for a second interview on repeats has been eliminated en- 
tirely. All the interviewer now has to do is fill out the appli- 
cation form and a teller does the rest. 

Repeat application forms can be mailed to customers and 
when returned are sent directly to the teller. 

On the left side of the repeat form are listed the customer’s 
assets, the amount of the new note, the rebate, the additional 
check or cash. 

On the right side are the items the customer must pay, 
which include the balance of the old note, recording fee, 
discount, cash, instructions to credit checking or savings 
account, and checks to various creditors. 

The bank’s auditors can check the amount of discount 
taken in by the personal loan department at any time merely 
by running the discount figures on these forms. 


Special Edition 


THE NATIONAL City BANK oF NEW YorK has entered 
into an arrangement with Time Magazine whereby its 
branches in 11 Latin American nations will be used as circu- 
lation receiving points for Time’s special International Air 
Express Edition which will be published in English and de- 
livered by plane. 

Would-be subscribers have merely to send their checks, 
either in dollars, or in pesos, bolivars or milreis, to the nearest 
National City Bank. It will notify Time once a week by air 
mail, thus saving several weeks in fulfilling subscriptions. 


Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., displays this striking 

window exhibit featuring defense loans. At the bottom the 

poster reads: “You may be able to supply management. We 

may be able to supply dollars. Let’s get together. Let’s 
have Delaware do its full share” 
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In building... 


rust-proof Anaconda Metals 
increase investment values 


* OPPER, brass and bronze 

save upkeep for the home-. 

owner, and, by preserving 
the useful life of the house, enhance 
its value as an investment. 
Building materials such as copper and 
brass water pipe, Everdur hot water 
tanks, copper sheet metal work and 
bronze screens cost so little more than 
temporary, rustable products that, in 
terms of service rendered per year, per 
dollar, they are far more economical. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


Anaconda Copper & Brass 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 
Banxinc by Albert Journeay, who is 
in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago office. 


Oakland, California, chapter of 

the A.I.B. The president of the 
chapter is the son of a former president, 
making Oakland chapter unique in that 
a cycle from father to son has been 
completed. 

Witt F. Morris, one of the found- 
ers of Oakland chapter, served as its 
seventh president during the years 
1913-14. At that time he was connected 
with the Mercantile Trust Company in 
Berkeley, of which he became vice- 
president. Later he helped to organize 
the First National Bank in Berkeley 
and served as president until its merger 
with the Bank of America. He also 
served as president of this bank. Mr. 
Morrish has served as president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
California and later as president of the 
California Bankers Association. 

Kenpric B. Morrisu, son of WILL 
F. Morrisu, started his banking career 
in his father’s bank in Berkeley. Later 
he was connected with the Bank of 


Hie is repeating itself in the 


Mr. Morrish, Sr., left, and Mr. Morrish, Jr., 
right 


America and a few years ago became as- 
sistant vice-president of the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank in its Oakland 
office. After serving on the board of 
governors of Oakland Chapter, he was 
elevated to the office of second vice- 
president and is now serving the chapter 
as president for the year 1940-41. 


* 


CHARLES P. PENDLETON, who for 18 
years was associated with the State 
Savings Bank of Hartford, Connecticut, 
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has been elected treasurer of the Thom- 
aston (Conn.) Savings Bank to succeed 
L. A. Tosre, who resigned to accept 
the presidency of The Meriden (Conn.) 
Savings Bank. 


* 


FIFTY-THREE years ago CHARLES L. 
ZIGLER resigned from the South Bend 
Chilled Plow Company where he was 
employed as the concern’s first stenog- 
rapher. The following day, October 4, 
1888, he began his banking career. 


Mr. Zigler 


As vice-president of the First Bank 
and Trust Company of South Bend, 
successor to the First National Bank, 
CHARLIE ZIGLER has for years been 
recognized as dean of Hoosier bankers. 
As such, he accepts the honor but re- 
fuses to be classed among the old men. 
He gave up fishing in his 60th year in 
favor of golf and there are now three 
silver senior tournament trophies on 
the ZIGLER mantel. 

Mr. ZIGLER was honored by fellow- 
Rotarians on his 75th birthday, when a 
gigantic cake was presented by his fel- 
low townsmen. 

Mr. ZIGLER attributes his long career 
to the fact he’s still in love. No golf vic- 
tory is complete unless “MA” ZIGLER is 
waiting at the clubhouse, and he accepts 
evening invitations only when she is in- 
cluded or other plans have been made 
for her. 

* 


RosBert G. MERRICK, president, 
Equitable Trust Company of Baltimore, 
and reputed to be the youngest bank 
president in Maryland, is really a three- 
fold personality. 

In the financial section he is “BoB” 


MERRICK, who, when in his middle 30’s 
took over the guidance of Equitable in 
the perilous days of 1932. His was one 
of the first banks in the state to arrange 
for industrial banking. 

On the campus of Johns Hopkins 
University he is Dr. MERRICK, for there 
he won his Ph.D. He also is president of 
the Johns Hopkins University Club. 

To the men who served with him in 
World War [ he is still Major Merrick. 
At the outbreak of hostilities he enlisted 
as a private in the 10th Field Artillery 
and rose to the rank of major. Friends 
believe he may have been the youngest 
major in the war. He won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and the Croix de 
Guerre. His hobbies include art, bad- 
minton, sailing and fox-hunting. 


* 


SIGNAL HONOR was paid to HENRY R. 
KInsEY, president, Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, New York, when 
the Governor transmitted to the State 
Senate for confirmation his reappoint- 
ment to a fourth term on the State 
Banking Board, which the Senate unan- 
imously approved. 

During the 41 years Mr. Kinsey has 
been connected with the Williamsburgh 
bank he has been a leader in various 
banking groups. He helped organize 


BACHRACH 


« Mr. Kinsey 


Brooklyn Chapter of the A.I.B.; is a 
former president of New York Chapter; 
he is the only person to have held the 
office of president of the Savings Bank 
Association of New York for four con- 
secutive years; for two years he was 
president of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks; and is a former 
chairman of Group V. 


* 


Tom Warkins, Sr., president, Citi- 
zens Bank of Springfield, Missouri, has 
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been selected as his city’s “Number 1 
Citizen”’. 

Mr. WATKINS, a veteran of 75 years, 
has been a distinct asset to his city and 
state. He has served three terms on the 
local school board and has also served 
on the boards of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary, and Commercial clubs. 

He is an ardent fisherman and hunter, 
and knows the woods and waters of the 
Ozarks as few others do. Even at his age 
today he can hunt and fish with any of 
the younger men and outfish and out- 
shoot the majority of them. 

Mr. WATKINS owns a large farm in 
Webster County on which he raises 
Black Angus Cattle. 


* 


Photography is the hobby of Louis East, 
teller for the W. B. Worthen Company, 
bankers, Little Rock, Arkansas. Above, the 
Little Rock Camera Club recently awarded 
Mr. East a prize for this night scene 


* 


A. L. SHAPLEIGH of St. Louis, who 
started his career by taking on two jobs 
—one as a clerk in a coffee and spice 
house, the other a clerkship in the Mer- 
chants National Bank—today, at the 
age of 79, is a man of many activities 
and interests. 

Mr. SHAPLEIGH’s rise in the banking 
world was rapid. He became president 
of the Merchants-Laclede National 
Bank, successor to the Merchants Na- 
tional, in 1929. After a series of mergers, 
he was made chairman of the executive 
committee of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, a position he now 
holds. 

He is president of the David Ranken, 
Jr., School of Industrial Trades; vice- 
president and director of Washington 
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Accounts Receivable 
ARE PROPERTY, 100... 


— prudent business men wrap the mantle of 
comprehensive insurance around their plant and 


equipment. Many, however, forget that their accounts 
receivable are subject to all the hazards which may 
beset their customers. A customer’s loss by fire, tornado, 
or flood actually threatens the cash value of accounts 
receivable. American Credit Insurance guarantees 
the prompt payment of accounts receivable at a rea- 
sonable cost. Although policies of Credit Insurance 
are not assignable, it is possible to have all loss payments 
made to any Bank or Trust Company. We will gladly 
give you full details. Address Dept. 5 K. 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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University, and a director of Linden- 
' wood College of St. Charles, Missouri. 
We re blockaded, Mr. Jenks, Mr. SHAPLEIGH was president of the 
7 | United Railways Company and its suc- 
and t m sunk 4 | cessor, the St. Louis Public Service 
Company, operators of the street rail- 
way system in St. Louis, from 1922 to 
long hours now and then. 1929. He still is director of the Public 
These are busy times. But 


fen ~ A Service Company and its affiliate, the 
doesn’t get any smaller and | " St. Louis Bus Company. 
the other departments are 4 Sf vA r He is also vice-president of the Amer- 
complaining that they are Zn Ball) | ican Credit Indemnity Company of 
being held up. 4 / y | New York; president of the Washington 
Mi, ff ‘ Land and Mining Company; and presi- 
WY} cape dent of the St. Louis Light Artillery 
aay, iff | Armory Association. 
* 

James A. Horuam, a teller at the 
Z Zion (Illinois) Bank may not hold the 
Why? I'll tell you. Every time you “4 Fa. long distance record for milage in at- 
call me for dictation my other ee oO \ ; tending A.I.B. classes, but he certainly 
work must stop, and if I can’t come \ Te ? does qualify as a runner-up. 
the instant you call, you are ' ; Mr. Hornam resides 45 miles from 
delayed . .. and your work is the Chicago loop and attends two Chi- 
slowed up. cago Chapter sessions each week— 
Commercial Law and Money and Bank- 
ing. Two trips to Chicago and return a 
week would give an aggregate of 180 
Well, that day you complained and miles of travel, or a net milage for a 14- 
said you wished you had a magic week semester of 2,520. 
notebook, I told Mary, my girl friend. 
She said, “What Mr. Jenks needs is 


a Dictaphone. So did my boss. . 
and he got one.” 


It’s not that we mind working 


“Now,” Mary said, “Dictaphone 
leaves him undisturbed to do his 
work while I do mine. He doesn’t 
have to wait for me, nor do I for 
him. We both get more done, 
more easily. 


“While he’s dictating, I can protect Mr. Hotham 
him from interruptions . .. answer 
phone calls and look up things for He leaves work at 4:15 in the after- 
him. He can dictate any time— noon and arrives home from school at 
before or after hours, without requir- 11:15. On the basis of seven hours an 
ing me. What’s more, now I can | evening for 28 trips a semester, Mr. 
keep up with my own work, too.” HoTHAM devotes a net of 196 hours 


each term to class attendance, or the 


: equivalent of five Wage-Hour Law 
This modern dictating machine speeds production all through waitin 
the office It's easy to use Always there—always ready Puts $10 h 
everything on record * Catches every idea—without waiting. xpenses— tuition o or eac 
canny 23 course, a $25 registration fee required of 
~cccn 1) I C T A Pp be 0 N E- ee, | students from non-member banks, plus 
{ DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. ib commutation—are paid by Mr. HoTHAM 
| In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto personally. Of the benefits derived he 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, an office 
anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. ; iy says: 
| (CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine t 3 ce 


. . L have found in my extremely 
interesting duties of discount teller that 
everything learned at Chicago Chapter 
pe. worth many times more than the cost in 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 


which said Trade-Mark is Applied. dollars and cents.” 


in my own office without obligation. 
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RUTH PULLEN, charming wife of PAUL 
P. PULLEN, new business officer of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
through the development of a hobby has 
become one of Chicago’s celebrities. 
Character study is the hobby. 

Hands are her index to character. She 
started her hobby in 1933 and her repu- 
tation spread rapidly and with it came 
demands for her time. From a pleasant 
pastime her hobby has developed into 
a profitable profession with women’s 
clubs vying with individuals for as 
much of her time as she is willing to 
devote to them. 


* 


RICHARD H. WELLS, assistant cashier 
of the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, has re- 
signed from that position to become 
associated with the Merrill Anderson 
Company of New York City, an adver- 
tising firm among whose clients are 
many of the outstanding banks of the 
nation. 

Mr. WELLs was connected with State- 
Planters for 18 years, starting as a 
runner and working through various 
departments of the bank. He was made 
an officer in January, 1929, when he was 
52 years old. 

In 1936 Mr. WELLs was put in charge 
of the bank’s advertising and promo- 
tional work and held that position until 
his resignation. He is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


* 


ARTHUR S. KLEEMAN, president of 
the Colonial Trust Company, New 
York City, has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee whose primary 
purpose will be to change the name of 
one of the City’s chief North and South 
traffic arteries—Sixth: Avenue—to the 
“Avenue of the Americas”. The com- 
mittee is under the sponsorship of the 
Sixth Avenue Association. 

The idea is to establish this “ Ave- 
nue” as the New York center of busi- 
ness and cultural interests of the 
Latin-American nations and Canada. 

F. DoNALD RIcHart, vice-president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, is also a member 
of the committee. 


* 


J. D. MAHONEY, vice-president, First 
and American National Bank, Duluth, 
Minnesota, built ‘Third Avenue East’’, 
an attractive rambling house, sur- 
rounded by broad acres, on the shores 
of Lake Huron, primarily as a place 
where his bank’s employees could play. 
But, his hospitable and generous nature 
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Mr. Mahoney and members of his bank’s 
staff 


has caused his estate to become the 
playground of a goodly section of Du- 
luth’s population. Last year, for ex- 
ample, over 3,600 people sat down to 
meals there, and over 5,000 people from 


CHICAGO LANDMARK 

The Art Institute of Chi- 

cago. In the field of finance, 

too, Chicago has her land- 

marks. One of the best known 

a is The Northern Trust Com- 
= pany, founded in 1889. 


all kinds of organizations picnicked 
there. 

For 52 years Mr. MAHONEY has 
served his bank and its predecessor. For 
40 of these years he lived in the bank 
building. 

Mr. Mauoney is keenly interested in 
Duluth’s underprivileged and since the 
organization of the Community Fund 
20 years ago, he has been its treasurer. 


* 


A.tmost since the day of his arrival in 
Bell, California, 12 years ago, W. G. 
Ross, assistant manager of California 


CORRESPONDENTS LIKE THIS 


CAPACITY FOR 


Whatever matters may affect the 
welfare of a bank or its customers 
receive careful consideration by the 
staff of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany. Against a background of 50 
years’ experience, this bank weighs 
the effects of these new events as they 


FACT-FINDING 


arise and makes its findings avail- 
able to its correspondents. Informal 
discussions with a friendly person- 
nel, and the efficient handling of 
routine transactions, make a con- 
nection here of increasing impor- 
tance to out-of-town bankers. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ay 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED 1872 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Bonds. 


Preferred and 
Stocks of Affiliated Insurance Companies... . 


Common Stocks. 


Premiums in Course of 


(not more than ninety days due) 


Other Admitted Assets. 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. 


$ 4,123,250.69 
8,829,534.00 
8,718,210.00 
11,938,566.00 
13,750,261.00 
2,667,274.75 


153,782.87 


$50, 180,879.31 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Dividends. 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities. 


Capital Stock... 
Surplus. . 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS. 


$13,674,295.51 
1,775,824.03 
733,500.00 
654,138.21 

$ 8,150,000.00 


"25, 193,121. 56 


33,343,121.56 
$50, 180, 879. 31 


Based on December 31, 1940 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total 
Admitted Assets would be increased to $50,571,659.31 and the Policyholders’ Surplus to 
$33,733,901.56. Securities carried at $1,562 ,007.00 in the above statement are deposited as 


DIRECTORS 


required by law. 


DANIEL R. ACKERMAN, New York City 
Vice-President and Secretary, Great 
American Insurance Co. 

EARL D. BABST.........New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar 
Refining Co. 

H. DONALD CAMPBELL, New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New 
York 

ARTHUR O. CHOATE...New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 

JOHN M. DAVIS........New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. 

LOUIS W. DOMMERICH, New York City 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Mer- 
chants 

ROBERT S. GLASS. ..New York City 
ey Great American Insurance 

‘0. 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. ...New York City 


WILLIAM H. KOOP 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON... New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 

SAMUEL McROBERTS.. . New York City 

ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS 

: New York City 
“aimee Great American Insurance 
0. 

JESSE S. PHILLIPS......New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Co. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 

HOWARD C. SMITH... 
Estate Trustee 

MAURICE J. SULLIVAN, New York City 
President, American Can Co. 

ROY New York City 
President, Western Union Telegraph Co. 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, New York City 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 

.New York City 


.New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Co. 
and Affiliated Companies 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of the Great 
American Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Bank’s Bell branch, has been active in 
civic, charitable, and political affairs. 
Among his activities is the direction 
of the San Gabriel Valley Girls’ Nite- 
ball League—12 amateur teams—of 
which he is president. The girls who 
play on the 12 teams are amateurs, 
most of them high school students and 
others who have graduated and are now 
employed in the various towns. Miss 


Miss Bauer and Mr. Ross 


GRACE BAUER is the League’s leading 
pitcher and a top batter. 

Mr. Ross at one time or another has 
been president of the Kiwanis Club; 
director and president, Bell Chamber of 
Commerce; a founder and treasurer of 
the Bell Unemployment Association; 
director of the Salvation Army Drive; 
sponsor of the Bell High School Key 
Club; chairman of the Red Cross Roll 
Call; chairman of the Republican Cen- 
tral Committee, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Eastside Bankers Association. 
He is also a member of the Speakers 
Bureau of Los Angeles Chapter, A.I.B. 


Mrs. Ruth Pullen 
(See page 67) 


MALCOLM BALFOUR STUDIO 
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THE CITIZENS of Temple, Oklahdma, 
recently awarded a streamlined loving 
cup to M. F. Ray, president of the First 
State Bank. The cup is emblematic of 
the honor bestowed on Mr. Ray as 
“Temple’s most useful citizen for 1940.” 


* 


ALEXANDER P. REED, vice-president, 
Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
was so fascinated by the possibilities of 
legerdemain, after amusing his children 
with “card tricks”, that he intensified 
his study and practice of the art. Friends 
learned of his unusual talents and he has 
enlivened many a social gathering with 
the mysteries of his nimble hands. 

At some of the mid-Winter trust con- 
ferences, after the conference sessions, 
trust officers and bankers have seen Mr. 
REED push silver coins through a table 
top, without injuring the table or the 
money. Others have found aces, deuces, 
or any other cards they wanted, under 
their dinner plates at the banquet. Mr. 
REED has never tried to saw a woman 
in two. 


News of the interbank ski meet at North 
Conway, New Hampshire, sponsored by 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York, is not just reaching BANKING. The 
truth is that the photograph, above, of Har- 
vey D. Gibson, president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust, and Miss Doris M. Austin, of 
the Windsor (Vermont) County National 
Bank, winner of the Class B slalom for 
women, did not arrive in time to make an 
earlier issue. More than 350 New England 
and New York bank employees representing 
nearly 60 New England banks were guests of 
Mr. Gibson during this winter sports event. 
The First National Bank of Boston ski 
team took first honors in the “team com- 
petition”, followed by the Manufacturers 
Trust team and the Hartford banks’ team 


* 


ANSEL E. BuckL1, assistant cashier 
in the National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
was welcomed into the bank’s Quarter 
Century Club after completing 25 
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years’ service. He received a gold pin 
from HENRY J. NICHOLS, vice-president, 
to commemorate the occasion. 

This was the second time in two weeks 
that a member of the cashier’s depart- 
ment has been welcomed into the 
bank’s Quarter Century Club. Cutr- 
FORD P. Keay, assistant cashier, re- 
ceived his pin earlier. 

Now the cashier’s department, con- 
sisting of five members, has a 100 per 
cent representation in the club. This 
is an all-time record for service for a 
single department of the bank with an 
individual average of 36 years and a 
combined total of 181 years. 


ROBERT J. KELLER 
Above, National Shawmut’s cashier depart- 
ment, representing 181 years of service. 
Left to right: Walter B. Davis, 41 years; 
Clifford P. Keay, 25 years; Ansel E. Buck- 
lin, 25 years; Stanley P. Wyatt, 38 years; 
George E. Fickett, 52 years; and Vice-Presi- 

dent Henry J. Nichols 


INSURANCE 
AT WORK 


All through the land today wheels are turning to meet an 
emergency. And everywhere Fireman's Fund Insurance is 
at work—ready to step into the breach with funds to keep 
them turning when loss occurs. x Day and night, 365 days 
a year, your Fireman's Fund policy keeps on working, giv- 
ing you your premium’s worth in mental comfort as well as 
sound protection against loss. %* Backed by assets of over 
$42,000,000 and policyholders’ surplus of over $23,000,000, a 
Fireman's Fund policy gives you the right to feel secure. Avail- 
able through Home-Town agents and brokers everywhere. 
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ONSUMER credit—small loans by 
banks to personal borrowers— 
means that democracy is at work for the 
“‘man in the street,” it was asserted by 
Thomas C. Boushall, president of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, in an 
address before the National Consumer 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association in St. Louis on 
April 24. 
Mr. Boushall hailed the entry of 
commercial banks into this new credit 
service field as an “awakening to the 


| Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON VICHY PARIS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1941 


Serving the Public 


realization that if we are to organize our 
economy on a properly democratic 
basis where the blessings of our great 
social gains are to be more widely and 
universally enjoyed, we must implement 
the use and consumption of goods and 
services in keeping with the capacity of 
production. Mr. Boushall’s speech, in 
part, was as follows: 

“Consumer credit is the proper or- 
ganization of credit for the purchase 
and use of durable consumer goods. 
‘Consumer’ is used in the sense of the 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


RESOURCES 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Public Securities . . 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Beak 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 


Foreign Branches 


Bank Buildings . .... . 
Other Real Estate ...... 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .. . 


Total Resources. . 


- -$ 1,189,462,206.88 
1,104,851,360.50 

46,704,1.96.59 
7,800,000.00 
416,658,974.49 
4,626,485.63 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 


33,655.16 
8,455,093.96 
1,765,691.46 


2,801,410,230.25 
11,176,232.19 
1,343,722.34 


$2,813,930,184.78 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . 
Checks Outstanding - 


Acceptances. . 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. 


Liability as Endorser on a and 


Foreign Bills. 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1941. 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Ta axes, ete. 


Capital . .. 
Surplus Fund... . . 
Undivided Profits . 


Total Liabilities 


$12,493,314.86 
7,866,829.23 


$2,490,277,182.29 
29,894,871.31 


$2,520,172,053.60 


4,626,485.63 


98,237.00 
2,700,000.00 
9,097,354.51 


2,536,694, 130.74 


. 


- $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
° 17,236,054.04 


Total Capital Funds . . . 


277,236,054.04 
$2,813,930, 184.78 


Securities carried at $19,812,476.\'2 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes, 


This Statement includes the assets and liabilities of London and Liverpool Branches 
as of March 31, 1941; Brussels Branch as of February 28, 1941; Vichy, Paris, and Havre 


Branches as of February 15, 1941. 


Member Federal Depostt Inswrance Corporation 


end user of production. Facilities must 
of necessity be provided to enable the 
consumer—the end user—to purchase, 
use, and pay for these goods over a 
period of time. Such a program is sound 
only if the life and usefulness of the 
goods purchased shall run beyond the 
period required for repayment. 

“Tn this way the individual accumu- 
lates wealth through the acquisition of 
homes, cars, refrigerators, home equip- 
ment, home repair, and the develop- 
ment of small businesses into substan- 
tial sources of livelihood. Lacking the 
condition of use beyond the period of 
repayment, the whole concept breaks 
down into another inflationary spiral 
that will crash from a dizzy height. 

“The participants in the erection and 
operation of the machinery, as well as 
those who utilize it for production, dis- 
tribution, or consumption would be de- 
stroyed. 

“Another point must be made clear. 
The machinery for implementing this 
exchange of goods is not simply to ar- 
range for the purchase by banks, finance 
companies, and personal loan organiza- 
tions of that instalment purchase paper 
created by specific sale. The whole 
system of organized credit facilities for 
the individual must be put at the dis- 
position of the man in the street, to the 
end that he will be able to utilize the 
facilities of full bank credit. In this way 
he can himself finance his legitimate 
purchases. 

“Consumer credit made available to 
the man in the street connotes more 
than the financing of instalment sales. 


L- we are to implement the American 
concept of democracy—the very thing 
we are today fighting to preserve—we 
cannot halt that concept by merely 
affording universal freedom at the vot- 
ing booth. We must implement the 
concept of a wealth-creating group of 
free men. 

“The banks of the nation stand in 
the critical position of being the essen- 
tial means through which this must 
occur. If we are to remain as private 
chartered banking institutions, such a 
goal must be our immediate and earnest 
objective. Thus, and thus alone, can we 
convince the man in the street that 
banking is essential and useful to him. 
He must have demonstrated the con- 
structive touch of banking in his daily 
life and in his hourly struggle to make 
that life fully expressive and produc- 
tive.” 
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The War and ° 
Trust Funds 


N the monthly “Journal” published 
| by The Union and New Haven Trust 
Company of New Haven, Connecticut, 
appears an explanation of how trust 
companies in the United States are 
feeling the impact of the war. 

Entitled “War and Your Trust 
Fund’’, the article says the story is a 
“curious and interesting” one, “not 
yet fully unfolded, and to date mainly 
registered in New York and other great 
centers.” 

“However,” it continues, “the Trust 
Company, with some $80,000,000 in 
funds in its trust department, has not 
escaped. Among its trust clients are 
many living in foreign lands. Some are 
still American citizens. Others are not. 
Both classes are numbered among the 
innocent victims of the war.” 


Tue article then goes on to describe 
what has happened and is happening. 
It takes up remittance of income to in- 
vaded and occupied countries, com- 
mandeered trusts of non-resident aliens, 
and the fate of commandeered funds. 
It also explains that principal in ir- 
revocable trusts is untouchable and 
mentions other advantages of those 
trusts. The article does not undertake 
to discuss in detail what war may mean 
to the American who has set up a trust 
fund. But it adds: 

“This much can be said with cer- 
tainty, however: War will not decrease 
the problem of maintaining his princi- 
pal and his income. Today, more than 
ever, the owner of property must be on 
the alert. 


130,000 Estate Studies 


As part of a research and records 
program, the WPA is making a study of 
130,000 estate holdings in selected 
counties of 18 states. 

The survey will determine the prefer- 
ence of investors for tangible and in- 
tangible property, trends in investment 
habits, extent of investments in various 
sized corporations, and the proportion 
of wealth flowing into local businesses 
and governments as against investments 
outside the locality of the decedent. 

The Federal Trade Commission con- 
ducted a similar survey in 1924. 

Another phase of this project will be 
the compilation of data from estates 
filed during 1926-29, inclusive, and 
1936-39, inclusive, in a different region, 
to determine type of securities held. 
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BANKING SERVICE 


in 26 Countries 


an extensive branch banking sys- 
tem in Canada, Latin America and Overseas, 
The Royal Bank provides the banking service 
your customers need to promote export and 
import trade. The staff of each branch is thor- 
oughly familiar with foreign exchange restric- 
tions, tariff laws and trading customs of the 
territory it serves. Enquiries invited. 


‘THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Resources over $900 ,000,000 


Head Office, MONTREAL 


New York Agency. 68 WILLIAM STREET 


More than 600 branches throughout Canada 


Licks tough problem for banks 
_. new plastic GRENADIER 


a Certified FLEUR-O-LIER 


31 


GRENADIERS, mounted in 
continuous rows, put 50 foot- 
candles in cage areas of First 
Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee 


BANK PARK, 


VERMILION, 


How tohave enough light in bank 
cages for fast, accurate seeing 
has always been a tough problem 
in banks with high ceilings. See 
how the new Wakefield plastic 
GRENADIER licks this prob- 
lem; helps speed seeing, reduce 
eyestrain with 50 footcandles of 


soft, pleasing fluorescent light. 


Checked and certified by famous 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
this unit meets 50 essential spec- 
ifications for good light, balanced 
performance, trouble-free opera- 
tion. 
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The World’s Largest Banks 


E Chase National Bank of New 
York, with deposits of $3,543,337,- 
564, is the largest bank in the English 
speaking world according to the 15th 
edition of The deposit liabilities of One 
Hundred and Fifty of the Largest Ameri- 
can, British, Colonial and Dominion 
Banks, a brochure annually compiled 
and just released by California Bank, 
Los Angeles. 
The National City Bank, New York, 
with deposits of $2,908,437,735, is sec- 


ATTENTION! 


ond, followed by Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, with deposits of 
$2,423,223,952, and Midland Bank, 
London, with deposits of $2,336,354,- 
354. Of the first 10 banks, five are Ameri- 
can and five are British. The combined 
deposits for all banks in the brochure 
total $58,706,139,223, or 75 per cent in 
excess of the depression low point of 
$33,523,082,172 in the 1933 issue. 

In the 10-year period since the Jan- 
uary 1, 1931 issue, which reflected the 


Manager of Real Estate Department 


You can safely loan 
money on any one of these 
fifty 4-SQUARE homes! 


Architect designed ... . . Weyerhaeuser engineered * 


They’re better all ’round home values! 


A 


Home 
Planners 


4-SQUARE HOME 


BUILDING SERVICE 


* Improved, ready-to-use 4-Square Lumber 
contributes important economies and stronger 
structural features. 4-Square Lumber is preci- 
sion manufactured, thoroughly seasoned, and 
available in a species and grade for every build- 
ing need. Its accurate lengths and sizes elimi- 
nate needless sawing, fitting and material 
waste. It saves time in erection. Its squared 
ends and edges make for tight joints, full bear- 
ing and better workmanship. 
Copyright 1941, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


When the owner’s stake in his home extends 
beyond the money he’s invested and em- 
braces the solid comfort and satisfaction 
he derives from it, you have security of 
continuing high value. Families get this 
type of home when they plan it to suit their 
needs and keep it within their budget. 

As a professional guide, to help them in 
their planning, Weyerhaeuser commis- 
sioned 26 leading American Architects, in 
cooperation with Weyerhaeuser engineers, 
to design Fifty 4-Square Homes. These 
homes are master patterns of good design. 
They are modern, they are convenient, 
they are economical, and they have the en- 
during value that comes from good con- 
struction, firm foundations, rigid framing, 
strong bracing, adequate insulation. They 
are engineered for low upkeep and high re- 
sale value. 

These Fifty 4-Square homes are com- 
plete with blue prints and specifications. 
They offer wide variety in style, size and 
price. They are available through the 
4-Square Lumber Dealer, who can render 
valuable service to the home planner. He 
knows local building conditions. He knows 
building materials and can advise the pro- 
per selection. He knows builders who 
specialize on homes. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
4-SQUARE LUMBER 


2050 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING « SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
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pre-depression high point in deposits, 
the 150 largest commercial banks 
throughout the United States and Great 
Britain have gained $16,000,000,000 in 
deposits and the average deposits per 
bank have increased from 285 million to 
391 million. 

The current issue shows there are 14 
banks, eight American and six British, 
in the billion-dollar group. Banks ex- 
ceeding 100 million dollars in deposits 
number 135. 

A list of the first 50 banks follows: 


1. Chase National Bank, New York $3,543,337,564 
2. National City Bank, New York 
3 


2,908 437,735 
. Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 2,423,223,952 
4. Midland Bank Ltd., London 2,336,354,354 
5. Barclays Bank Ltd., London 2,202,937,225 
6. Lloyds Bank Ltd., London 1,981,710,314 
7. Westminister Bank Ltd., London  1,656,088,84? 
8. Bank of America, National Trust 
& Savings Assn.,San Francisco 1,632,228,397 
9. National Provincial Bank Ltd., 
London 1,537 ,404,321 


10, Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago 

11. Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 

12. Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, New York 

13, First National Bank, Chicago 


1,491,577,548 
1,460,558,560 


1,294,307,595 
1,159,424,959 


14. Bank of England, London 1,015,279,537 
15. Manufacturers Trust Company, 

New York 953,709,060 
16. Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 

York 871,655,101 
17, First National Bank, Boston 837,063,044 
18, First National Bank, New York 811,398,952 
19, Irving Trust Company, 

New York 782,588,748 
20. Bank of Montreal, Montreal 749,531,467 
21. Bank of the Manhattan Company, 

New York 736,133,112 
22. Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 725,878,969 
23. J. P. Morgan & Co. (incl. Drexel 

& Co., Philadelphia), New York 719,913,403 


24. Philadelphia National Bank, 


Philadelphia 620,282,251 
25. Security-First National Bank, 

Los Angeles 619,636,922 
26. National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 589,829,360 
27. Canadian Bank of Commerce, 

Toronto 542,256,203 
28. Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colo- 

nial & Overseas), London 508,834,368 
29. New York Trust Company, 

New York 507,940,598 
30. Martins Bank Ltd., Liverpool 497,876,948 
31. Cleveland Trust Company, 

Cleveland 436,959,344 
32. Co-operative Wholesale Society 

Ltd., Manchester 434,579,284 
33. District Bank Ltd., Manchester 425,467,438 
34. Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 408,415,834 
35. Bank of New South Wales, Sydney 402,392,035 
36. Northern Trust Company, 

Chicago 397,232,948 
37, Corn Exchange ‘Bank Trust 

Company, New York 383,641,997 
38. Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 

tralia, Sydney 347,434,417 
39. Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 337,430,472 
40. American Trust Company, San 

Francisco 322,960,085 
41. Wells Fargo Bank & Union 

Trust Co., San Francisco 316,708,451 
42. Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 

Chicago 314,405,424 


43. Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 303,181,087 
44. First National Bank, St. Louis 289,688,108 
45. Pennsylvania Company, 


Philadelphia 289,266,288 
46. Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., 
London 283,550,254 
47. Bank of New York, New York 280,718,815 
48. Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta 270,183,659 
49. First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee 255,001,203 
50. First National Bank, Baltimore 238,475,115 
BANKING 
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THE 


NEw YORK TRUST 
| COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


| 100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


ONE EAST 
57TH STREET 


Member of the 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


two blocks from 
The Willard. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 
About The 


WILLARD HOTEL 


@ At the focal point for sight- 
seeing and business contacts. 


@ Modern Cocktail Lounge and 
Distinguished Dining Facilities. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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Soldiers’ Savings 


RMY regulations provide that Uncle 

Sam can act as savings banker for 

his soldiers, paying them interest at 4 

per cent on sums not less than $5 de- 
posited for six months or longer. 

“Any enlisted man of the Army,” 

says the regulation, ‘‘may deposit his 


savings in sums not less than $5, with . 


any Army paymaster (now disbursing 
officer), who shall furnish him a deposit 
book, in which shall be entered the name 
of the paymaster (now disbursing offi- 
cer) and of the soldier, and the amount, 
date and place of such deposit. 


ee 

Tae amount so deposited shall be 
accounted for in the same manner as 
other public funds and shall be depos- 
ited in the Treasury of the United 
States and kept as a separate fund, 
known as Pay of the Army Deposit 
Fund, repayment of which to the en- 
listed man on discharge from service 
shall be made out of the fund created by 
said deposits, and shall not be subject 
to forfeiture by sentence of court- 
martial, but shall be forfeited by deser- 
tion, and shall not be permitted to be 
paid until final payment on discharge, 
or to the heirs or representatives of a 
deceased soldier, and that such deposits 
be exempt from liability for such sol- 
diers’ debts; Provided, That the Govern- 
ment shall be liable for the amount 
deposited to the person so depositing 
the same.” 


“I don’t care if your handwriting is 
bad. You can’t typewrite your name 
on your checks” 


REPRODUCED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COPYRIGHT 1941, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Why BANKING INSTITUTIONS 4 
USE VARI-TYPER 


Banking and financial houses use Vari- 
Typer, the office composing machine with 
changeable types and spacings, to accom- 
plish these purposes: 


1. Save money on the cost of production 
of forms, directors’ reports, procedure or 
operating manuals, interest rate charts, 
real estate lists, code books, etc., by 
using Vari-Typer and photo-offset, Mimeo- 
graph or Multilith instead of the more 
expensive letterpress method. 


2. Control the production of highly con- 
fidential matter in their own offices, by 
using Vari-Typer and their own duplicat- 
ing equipment. 


Improve the appearance and effect ive- 
ness of work previously reproduced from 
ordinary typewr it ing; Vari-Typer’s change- 
able type plates make it simple for your 
own typist to prepare sharp, compact copy 
with a printed effect. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Wives. tool 


At the Hotel Roosevelt they are so 
close to smart shops and all other 
attractions of mid-town New York, 
that they never — well, hardly ever 
— complain about the time their 
busy husbands spend popping about 
town from meeting to meeting. . 
Roosevelt convenience, in the heart 
of Manhattan, enables folks to see 
and do more — in comfort . . . Try 
it! Attractive rooms with tub, from 
$4.00 — with tube and shower, from 
$4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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Booklets at Your Service 


SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU 


These booklets have been chosen for review because of their special value to bankers and business executives. Each one has been 

prepared by experts in some important line of endeavor and published by a leading manufacturer or service organization. Any or all 

of these booklets may be yours free of charge or obligation. Simply mail your request, on bank or company letterhead, to Dept. 
BB-11, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FACTS THAT TALK FAST 

As banks gear into the speed-up of 
defense activity their record systems 
have to work harder—and quicker— 
than ever. Today, bankers require sys- 
tems that talk facts fast, that are visibly 
controlled, easily operated, and that are 
flexible enough to meet rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. This 15-page, clearly 
illustrated booklet is full of fresh ideas 
on the keeping of essential records that 
may save you and your bank a desirable 
amount of time and money. 


IS THAT PLANT FIREPROOF? 

Even a fireproofed plant can catch 
fire, and a dripping litter of stark ruins 
is meager evidence of the value of the 
original property. Insurance companies 
pay off on facts, not guesses, and on the 
actual cash value of the plant at the 
time of the fire. In this 4-page folder a 
widely used service is described that 
provides a proven way to protect your 
bank and the businesses of your cus- 
tomers by furnishing supportable evi- 
dence should it ever be needed. 


NEARER THAN ANYWHERE 

A midwestern state presents this 
thoroughly interesting 20-page booklet 
which indicates that geographically it is 
“nearer than anywhere to all of the 
things you need.” If one of your com- 
mercial customers is seeking new factory 
or distribution facilities, you may do 
him a real favor by calling this booklet 
to his attention. For example, within an 
800-mile radius of this state lies 90 per 
cent of our population, 88 per cent of 
our native white families, 86 per cent of 
our retail sales, 84 per cent of our 
passenger cars and 90 per cent of our 
bank assets. 


IT’S A MAIL WORLD 


In the language of love, the chap who 
moves fastest, looks brightest, is most 
successful in business, and never breaks 
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a date is the chap who usually wins the 
gal. And in business, the mail that’s 
metered moves fastest, is the brightest 
advertisement, is neatly businesslike, 
and will win the approval of your entire 
organization. You’ll be better able to 
compete in the modern mail world if 
you make a date with this spirited 12- 
page booklet. 


A TREASURER’S TREASURE CHEST 

The topic of investment portfolios is 
always one of vital interest, particularly 
when a portfolio is thrown open to 
public inspection. That’s exactly what 
happened in a recently published annual 
report of a leading life insurance com- 
pany which has $152 million invested 
in bonds. Part of this 32-page booklet 
lists this company’s entire bond port- 
folio—about 570 securities, not one of 
which is in default. 


A ONE-WOMAN PRINT SHOP 

This folder gives facts about a type- 
writer-like composing unit that can be 
easily mastered by any typist. Working 
with your present duplicator, it will cut 
production and running time, save 
paper and postage, eliminate many 
printing costs. Changeable type plates 
instantly provide versatile, attractive 
type effects that greatly improve the 
effectiveness of house organs, folders, 
direct mail, daily reports, letters and 
forms of every description. 


Booklets Still at Your Service 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN BANKING ...A 
group of six folders that show how 
modern photographic equipment pro- 
tects banks against fraud, wins cus- 
tomer goodwill, and saves considerable 
amounts in transit costs, in storage 
space, in machine equipment and in 
stationery. 


THIS WILL FLOOR YOU .. . Believe 
it or not, but a certain rubber tile floor- 


ing was trampled on every day for 16 
years in the building of a large, mid- 
western company; when the company 
moved, the “old” flooring was still 
virtually new and other companies 
bought it for continued usage. If you 
plan to modernize your banking quar- 
ters or owned real estate (or if some of 
your customers are currently moderni- 
zation-minded) this 4-page folder with 
color illustrations may give you the 
answer to the question of economical 
flooring. 

WINGS OF BUSINESS . . . In banking, 
as in business, it is becoming imperative 
to speed paper traffic from one depart- 
ment to another as rapidly as modern 
methods and equipment permit. The 
timely information in this 24-page book- 
let may point a way that will help you, 
or your customers, step up operations 
at a saving of time, effort, and money. 

GOOD LIGHTING SPEEDS SALES .. . 
This 32-page booklet shows how fluo- 
rescent lighting attracts new customers 
for merchantseverywhere. Perhaps some 
of your own commercial customers would 
do better business if their stores were 
better lighted—and perhaps you could 
make them some sound modernization 
loans for this purpose. 


NEW FACTS ON WRITING FLUIDS 
. . . How do ink acids eat steel pens; 
what happens inside a fountain pen; 
what makes inkwells get muddy; what 
ink is “waterproof”? Such questions 
as these about writing fluids are an- 
swered in this factual 8-page booklet. 


HOW TO BUY PAPER .. . Here’s a 
practical “paper guide” that tells the 
kind of paper to use for specific pur- 
poses; explains grades, colors, finishes, 
sizes, and weights; and includes sample 
swatches. 
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A Farm Credit 
Quarterly 


1. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics is now publishing a quarterly, 


“The Agricultural Situation in Rela- 
tion to Banking,” designed for the use 
of those who are engaged in extending 
farm credit. 

The quarterly sums up the farm 
situation in brief, publishes charts, and 
reviews recent agricultural credit de- 
velopments and the agricultural outlook 
by commodities. Items from Govern- 
ment programs, such as the food stamp 
plan and crop insurance, are also re- 
ported. 

In a foreword to the first issue, Nor- 
man J. Wall, head of the Division of 
Agricultural Finance, outlined the quar- 
terly’s background. He said that a 
periodic report on agricultural condi- 
tions having a bearing on agricultural 
loan policy was first suggested by 
F. Lee Major, vice-president, Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, when 
he was chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. 

“In November 1939,” continued Mr. 
Wall, “President F. D. Farrell of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Commission, together with Director 
Dan H. Otis, called at the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for the purpose 
of discussing further the preparation 
and distribution of a report on agri- 


NEW SEC CHAIRMAN 


Edward C. Eicher, member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, was elected chairman of that 


body, succeeding Jerome N. Frank 


cultural conditions which would be 
suited to the use of bankers. 

“As a result of this meeting, Mr. 
J. H. McBirney, who at that time was 
serving as chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission, suggested the preparation 
of an experimental report to be pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Commission at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, on April 22, 1940. This type of 
report was repeated at the annual 
meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in September 1940, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics was 
requested to make similar information 
available quarterly.” 


In issuing the publication, the Bu- 
reau, Mr. Wall said, was endeavoring to 
provide country bankers and other 
lending agencies “with basic agricul- 
tural information that will be adaptable 
to their use.” At the request of the 
chairmen of the agricultural committees 
of the state bankers associations, a copy 
of the January number was sent to all 
committee members and all county key 
bankers. 

Any bank can be put on the quar- 
terly’s subscription list by application 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Relationships Which 
Endure 


Four American banks have been 


correspondents of this institution 
continuously for more than 75 years; 


159 for more than 50 years; 


466 for more than 40 years. 


Business relationships of such long 


standing must have been mutually 


beneficial. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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British War Borrowing 


RITISH Treasury short-term financ- 
B ing since the war is based on four 
types of borrowing:—“Tender” treas- 
ury bills sold in fixed amounts to the 
money market at weekly auctions or 
tenders; “tap” Treasury bills, issued 
chiefly to other government agencies 
and the Bank of England as these agen- 
cies accumulate funds for short-term in- 
vestment; “Treasury deposit receipts”’; 
and, least important, “ways and means 


STANLEY 


MAGIC DOORS 


Require No Hand To Open 


dustry. 
THIRD 


these fields. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Banking for Defense 


is banking for banks as well as for in- 


NATIONAL’S service is ex- 
panding throughout the South in both 


advances” by government departments 
or the Bank of England. 

The third type, namely Treasury de- 
posit receipts, were introduced last July 
as a new medium of investment for 
banks. The “receipts” represent six- 
month advances to the Treasury by the 
banks, yielding one and one-eighth per 
cent, as compared with the Treasury bill 
rate of a little more than one per cent. 

Treasury deposit receipts, like Treas- 


MODERNIZE 


Your Entrances 
With 


"MAGIC DOORS 


Patrons of the LaSalle National 
Bank in Chicago are welcomed by 
these self-opening doors. Many 
progressive banks offer this new con- 
venience of Stanley Magic Doors. 

Doors open and close automati- 
cally. Are most convenient for 
bundle-carrying customers, and can 
be installed right on your present 
doors. Heating and air conditioning 
costs are reduced. 

Write for descriptive folder! The 
Stanley Works, Magic Door Divi- 
sion, 191 Lake St., New STANLEY 
Britain, Connnecticut. “Trade Mark 


Member Federal Reserve 
System and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


ury bills, may be discounted at the 
Bank of England, but only at the bank 
rate which, at two per cent, is a penalty 
rate. This new medium actually repre- 
sents no radical change from earlier 
policy, but it affords the Treasury a 
new, highly elastic means of controlling 
the money market at a time when huge 
Government operations make the main- 
tenance of stable monetary conditions 
peculiarly difficult. About three-fifths of 
the expansion of the British Treasury’s 
debt in the last three quarters of 1940 
was covered by increases in outstanding 
Treasury bills and deposit receipts, in- 
cluding with tender Treasury bills the 
amount of the Bank of England’s ad- 
vances to the Treasury at the end of the 
year. Tender bills and deposit receipts 
together accounted for 23 per cent of 
the total debt expansion and tap bills, 
34 per cent. 

The most striking feature of British 
war finance has been the heavy reliance 
upon expansion of the short-term debt, 
especially in the early stages. This 
course was favored by the technical 
position of banking assets, and by the 
conscious desire of the Treasury to defer 
long-term financing as long as possible. 
At the war’s outbreak, minimum prices 
for government issues were imposed to 
counteract the financial shock. 


New tax-exempt national savings 
certificates (very similar in principle to 
our own baby bonds) were offered in 
November 1939, and also taxable three 
per cent 10-year bonds sold at par and 
redeemable in seven years at 101. (The 
similarity to the latter of the Series G 
defense bonds which the United States 
Treasury has been offering since May 1 
is obvious.) 

Among the other securities the Brit- 
ish have issued is a two and a half per 
cent loan of 1945-47 continuously avail- 
able to investors “on tap” at par and 
accrued interest, and designed espe- 
cially to attract institutional funds. 
That issue was closed at the end of 
1940, and a new two and a half per cent 
issue and a three per cent issue were 
placed on tap. There is no limit on the 
amount which any person may hold. 

The market price of British tap issues 
has never fallen below par, but has gen- 
erally been fractionally above. 

(Mr. H. M. Bratter, the author of 
this article, has been assisted in pre- 
paring these notes by data obtained at 
the Federal Reserve Board.) 
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NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


With 266 progressive indus- 
tries manufacturing $1239,- 
968,848.55 worth of products, 
metropolitan Nashville is a 
growing industrial empire 
located well inside the Gov- 
ernment-designated area for 
the manufacture of defense 
materials, 


A key bank serving both in- 
dustry and agriculture in the 
building of a well-balanced 
prosperity in the Central 
South— 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
‘BANK 
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ENDOW 
* 

for PROFIT! 

to of knowing how an endow- # 
In ment will be spent is meas- 
ee ured in more than dollars 
id and cents. When one ofyour 
he clients invests in education # 
G and research, some of the F&F 
es dividends are in the form of §& 
| an assurance that America fy 
will keep what is good to- #M 

day, and add new develop- 
ments that will benefit our 
Nation tomorrow. What's fy 
il- more, the donor’s name will 
nd live forever. M 
De- 
ds. If your clients are in a posi- fy 
of tion to make bequests, you 
nt will want to have more in~- # 
formation about R. P.I.on 
hand. Your will ree 
ceive a full and confidential jy 

reply. 
en- RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE * 

of Troy, New York * 
The Oldest School of Technolog 
In Any English-Speaking Country 
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Private Industry 


and Housing for 


Defense Workers 


presidents of the 12 regional 
Federal Home Loan Banks met early 
in April with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to make final plans for en- 
listing private home-financing insti- 
tutions in a cooperative program to 
supply housing for national defense 
workers. 

Regional conferences have been held 
in several key cities throughout the 
United States during the latter part of 
March, attended by leaders of the 
home-financing and home-construction 
industries and representatives of the 
Bank Board, the Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator and other government agen- 
cies. The objective has been a set-up 
through which private industry could 
pledge the erection of a specified num- 
ber of housing units within a stated 
period of time, when notified by the 
Defense Housing Coordinator that such 
construction was needed. 

“Complete support has been offered 
in every part of the country,” declared 
John H. Fahey, chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. “We hope the 
meetings will result in a definite pattern 
of operation to make increasingly avail- 
able the facilities of home-financing in- 
stitutions for the defense housing 
program.” 


Ix addition to new construction, the 
program embraces the repair and mod- 
ernization of a part of the huge volume 
of unused or substandard housing which 
has been overhanging the real estate 
market for the past several years. Mr. 
Fahey has offered the technical facilities 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
one of the agencies under the Bank 
Board, to assist in the modernization 
drive. In the past few years, the HOLC 
has utilized the services of architects 
and technicians in practically every 
county in the United States in the re- 
conditioning of 600,000 houses. 

The 12 banks of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System have nearly 3,900 
members—savings and loan associa- 
tions and similar types of home-financ- 
ing institutions—with assets and re- 
sources of more than five billion dollars. 
They already have reported the financ- 
ing in the last six months of some 77,- 
500 homes, with a mortgage investment 
of $263,000,000, in defense areas. 


LONGINES 
Whe most waleh 


SIR H HUBERT WILKINS priceless con+ 
wledge of ast polar regions 


ations to our kno’ 

eight expeditions to the antarctic. 

is the only man to explore beneath the polar iooee 
marine. Like other famous explorers, Sir Hubert Wilkins 
made extensive use of Longines watches for na navigation 
and scientific observation. Sir Hubert Wilkins per- 
sonal watch is a Longines Chronograph. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


No piece of equipment of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion is more important than its watches. By 
measuring the altitude of a heavenly body at 
a precise second of time, the explorer 
determines his position in unmapped terrain 
within a matter of miles. Because of accuracy, 
and dependability under difficult conditions, 
Longines watches have been used by most 
of the great arctic expeditions of the past 
forty years. 

The Longines watch that you may buy today em- 
bodies the ey peer experience of 75 years of fine 
watchmaking. Longines jewelers proudly show Longines 
watches from $40; a also Wittnauer watches from 
$24.75; products of 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
New York Montreal 
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A Defense Against Inflation 


ONSUMER credit loans—small loans 
to salaried borrowers—are an im- 
portant defense against inflation, it was 
asserted by Otto C. Lorenz, member of 
the research staff of the Consumer 
Credit Department, American Bankers 
Association, in an address before the 
National Consumer Credit Conference. 
“Consumer credit loans are an im- 
portant defense against inflation,” Mr. 
Lorenz said. “There can be no doubt 
that inflationary forces are now present 


in the American economy. The ex- 
tremely necessary diversion of indus- 
trial production to defense needs and 
the curtailment of production of goods 
for the consuming public is resulting in 
rising prices for these goods. 

“Tf the production of consumer goods 
is further restricted by manufacturers 
because of arbitrary measures sponsored 
by advocates of fewer and smaller loans 
to borrower-consumers, then the danger 
of inflation is definitely increased. 


@BATTERY OF 1.B.M. MACHINES, TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Cficient tanking machinery 


AND FRIENDLY, COMPETENT PERSONNEL CONSTANTLY AT YOUR 


SERVICE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. SEND US YOUR ITEMS, YOUR 


BUSINESS, AND YOUR FRIENDS (a anh 


HEAD OFFICE: 625 SO. SPRING ST* LOS ANGELES 
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“ As peace-time goods become scarcer, 
public demand, in its effort to secure 
such goods, will force a price rise. What 
we need is more production, not less. 
Faced by arbitrarily imposed and radical 
increases in the amount of down pay- 
ments as well as considerably shortened 
terms of payment, the manufacturers 
of automobiles, furniture, refrigerators, 
and household appliances will reduce 
their production still further at the very 
time they should produce to the limit of 
their capacity to avoid inflation. Such 
curtailment of production on top of 
curtailments already imposed by de- 
fense needs can have but one result— 
the ‘bidding up’ of the restricted supply 
of consumer goods still available. 

“Marked price increases must obvi- 
ously follow this scarcity of supply all 
along the line. And these price increases 
are nothing more or less than inflation 
itself. Two inflationary forces will be at 
work instead of one—a circumstance we 
should by all means try to avoid. Cur- 
tailment of consumer credit purchases 
by artificial regulation may start a chain 
of economic events leading to the most 
explosive type of inflation. 

“There is, in my opinion, a better 
way of doing things. Instead of curtailing 
production, we should bend every effort 
to producing as much as we can to 
satisfy defense needs and consumer 
peace-time needs as well. After a period 
of adjustment during which defense 
needs must, of course, be given priority 
and the production of certain consumer 
goods may have to be curtailed, there 
should then come a period in which our 
industry can supply both defense and 
peace-time goods simultaneously and 
without penalties on either class of 
production.” 


For the Library 


Is THE bookshelf of monographs on 
taxation, prices, income, wealth, and 
the like, which have been issuing from 
TNEC, there are three of special interest 
to bankers. 

No. 17, Problems of Small Business, 
has a lengthy discussion of long-term 
and short-term financing. No. 25, Recov- 
ery Plans, discusses such matters as 
pump priming, compensatory spending, 
“social credit” as a “costless money” 
plan, “taxing money into circulation,” 
etc. No. 26, Economic Power and 
Political Pressures, devotes a chapter to 
banking and insurance. 
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How Cheap Money Affects Realty 


A buyer of the first house, in addition to 
paying $20,000 cash would bind himself 
to pay $450 a year. If interest rates are 
6 per cent, the capitalized annuity value of 
this annual charge would be $7,500. This 
brings the tax free value of the identical 
house to $27,500; for as the houses have 
the same utility and all factors except the 
annual obligation are the same, they must 
sell in competition with each other. They 
are selling at the same level but the differ- 
ence is in the way the tax portion is paid. 


PROTECTION 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Blanket Bonds 


Burglary & Forgery 
Insurance 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 
President 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


In the first case, it is cash of $20,000 plus 
the charge of $7,500 for an annuity to 
yield $450 a year, or a total of $27,500. 
Now let’s figure it backward after a 
lapse of years during which interest rates 
have dropped to 3 per cent. The tax free 
house, still being in the same condition of 
having no annual obligation and having 
the same utility, is still figured at $27,500. 
At how much less will the house have to 
be priced in order to attract a purchaser? 
The new buyer would think of the an- 
nual charge of $450; but this amount 
capitalized on an annuity basis with in- 
terest at 3 per cent is $15,000. The same 
man who would pay $27,500 for our tax 
free house would not pay more than $15,- 
000 less than that amount for the taxed 
house. In other words, his top would be 
$12,500. The house which could command 
$20,000 in the market of 10 years ago 
when 6 per cent was the ruling rate of in- 
terest could not bring more than $12,500 
now that interest rates are lowered, as- 


suming other factors remain unchanged. 


Between 1865 and 1888 the range of 
yields on United States Government 
bonds dropped from slightly less than 8 
per cent to just above 4 per cent. In this 
period of 23 years real estate values de- 
clined, touching their low in 1877. 

The next swing in interest rates was 
upward and was of comparatively short 
duration, lasting between 1888 and 
1891, during which the yield on govern- 
ment bonds advanced from 4 to 5 per 
cent. This caught a real estate boom, 
values reaching their best in 1890. 

The next decline in interest rates and 
in real estate values moved together in 
the succeeding period, extending be- 
tween 1891 and 1902, during which 11 
years government bond yields dropped 
from 5 to below 4 per cent. The real 
estate depression of that period reached 
its low in 1897. The next swing was of 
six years duration and it was upward, 
between 1902 and 1908. Government 
bonds increased their yields from below 
4 per cent to 44% per cent. This caught 
the succeeding boom in real estate, 
which reached its high in 1905S. 

During the 20 years following comple- 
tion of the 1909 swing in interest rates, 
there were two distinct cycles in inter- 
est rates and only one major cycle in 
real estate values. Obviously the two 
factors therefore did not always keep 
the same relationship to each other but 
the overall picture was the same. Real 
estate improved in value in this 20 years 


from 1909 to 1929 while the yield on 
government bonds had only a narrow 
price range and closed unchanged. In 
the next swing we know what happened. 
From 1929 to date there has been a pro- 
longed deep depression in real estate 
values and the yield on long-term gov- 
ernments has dropped from 4 per cent 
to less than half that amount. 

In other words, historically speaking, 
interest rates and real estate values 
have consistently moved together. 
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The Mobilization of Thrift 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


large number of people to abstain from 
consumption if the reservoir of savings 
is to be filled to a level adequate to meet 
this emergency. A great deal can be ac- 
complished by an appeal to patriotism. 
This will be less easy than it would be if 
we were actually at war. Nevertheless, 
there is reasonable hope that this legiti- 
mate call will be effective. 

But there must also be the promise of 
a return sufficiently large to stimulate 
saving. The interest rate is going to play 


an important part in calling out and 
creating the savings necessary for the 
Government’s needs. The comparative 
ease with which the Government has 
done its deficit financing to date should 
be neither misunderstood nor misinter- 
preted. The gold-buying policy created 
the plethora of funds. Deficit financing 
has been accomplished largely through 
the use of bank credit. The savings thus 
far advanced to the Government may 
not be a valid criterion of the offerings 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition, April 4, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 
Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 


provements 
Other Real Estate 
Accrued Income Receivable— Net 
Prepaid Expense 
Customers 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . $534,190,788.58 


U. S. Government 
Treasurer, State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits 3 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (358,475 Shares) 
Common Stock (825,000 Shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 
ferred Stock 
Reserves 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 


United States Government securities carried at $67,306,427.85 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


$ 80,602,210.78 


29,070.62 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 


Liability Account of 


$242,300,964.58 
256,530,052.09 


56,653,966.07 
772,500.00 


15,222,716.26 


95,853,997.66 


945,048.73 


854,947.59 


1,763,667.98 
$657,064,319.71 


13,156,730.07 
19,926,709.17 
52,054,674.96  $619,328,902.78 
8,961,875.00 
8,250,000.00 
8,538,125.00 
7,189,493.83 


1,050,773.45 33,990,267.28 


1,981,481.67 


1,763,667.98 
$657,064,319.71 


in the immediate future. It is true that 
there are now nearly four billions in the 
values of Baby Bonds outstanding, but 
it must be remembered that the return, 
if held to maturity, is substantial. 


Tuere is a popular disposition on the 
part of some of the neo-economists to 
make fun of anyone who gives emphasis 
to the term “‘confidence.”’ Nevertheless, 
itremainsa fact that the essential capital 
for the present emergency will not be 
formed by democratic processes unless 
the saving public is confident that the 
money market will not be so manipu- 
lated as to change the status of indi- 
viduals and institutions from creditors 
to debtors by any device even though 
cloaked with the term, “regulation”. 
The capacity of this country to save is 
enormous. If the bulk of our citizens 
will store up purchasing power now, 
they will have it when the post-defense 
depression sets in. The confidence can 
be created, but it will not be easy as 
long as there is the glib invitation to 
forget about the post-war debt. The 
future of debt in the financial structure 
of American economy is inextricably 
related to the safety of savings and, 
therefore, to their present availability. 
To repeat, debt has now become a major 
part of the money of the United States 
and the modern world. We use debt 
more extensively for money than we do 
currency. The limits of debt in the 
United States, both as to amount and 
maturity, are less a matter of legality 
than willingness of our citizens to save. 


For the moment there are powerful 
checks and balances at work in all 
directions. On the monetary side a vast 
inflationary structure has been erected. 
This has been temporarily neutralized 
by the deflationary influence of world 
aggression, the prevailing anti-profit 
philosophy, and the burden of taxation. 
In this precarious balance prices are 
held in leash. Essential borrowing is in 
part a brake on taxation since no great 
store of saving will be forthcoming if 
the return is to be confiscated. Taxation 
and borrowing will, in turn, check an 
excessive demand in the consumer 
market. The threat of this inflationary 
demand will likewise be a brake on the 
Government’s employment of bank 
credit. The financial, economic and 
moral factor of safety is the saver. In 
the long run he depends on the main- 
tenance of the productive capacity of 
real wealth with money incentives to 
labor, management and capital. For the 
moment he may be making serious in- 
quiries as to the likelihood of the sur- 
vival of such techniques. 
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Small Loan’ 
Advertising 


XTENSIVE use by banks of advertis- 
E ing for the promotion of personal 
loans is essentially a recognition of the 
changing character of the banking busi- 
ness, it was asserted by D. Z. Albright, 
assistant vice-president, Security Bank 
of Los Angeles, California, in an address 
before the National Consumer Credit 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association in St. Louis the end of April. 

Mr. Albright cited the present trend 
toward extensive use by banks of 
modern advertising methods as a transi- 
tional step in bank lending activity, and 
continued: 

“Very frankly, we feel a bank officer 
in charge of the development of con- 
sumer credit should be possessed of two 
attributes. First, the heart and soul of a 
salesman, and, secondly, the mind of a 
banker. He must possess the true pro- 
motional instinct and this must be sub- 
consciously in his mind at all times. 

“The public is not only entitled to 
know all about our plans, but we should 
willingly support any and all measures 
designed to give the public a clear idea 
about our business. Our advertising 
should be ‘tailor made’ rather than the 
old ‘ready-to-wear’ so often used in the 
past. And this means more than merely 
getting away from the old ‘boiler plate’ 
type of advertisement that left a ‘mar- 
ble hall and glass eye’ taste in the 
reader’s mouth. 


must be streamlined, 
smart, modern and timed to fit the pres- 
ent tempo of living. Then too, this ad- 
vertising must appeal to the reader’s 
self-interest and hold that interest as 
long as possible. Years ago the prospect 
had more time to digest the message 
about our institutions. But today’s type 
of living demands speed and, therefore, 
our successful appeal can only be 
through advertising of a forceful type. 

“Today, primarily due to the con- 
sistent efforts of those of a promotional 
turn of mind, we find the average sales 
prospect prefers a product or service 
with which he has become familiar 
through advertising. We have a new 
service; one that is designed for mass 
consumption. Again we have a need to 
reach persons who may have had no 
previous contact with banks. In reach- 
ing this large market we need to use all 
of the accepted forms of advertising, 
not because our thinking about such 
matters has changed, but because the 
nature of our business has changed.” 
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* *& CONNECTICUT 


RHODE 


PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


"The New England States 


ITH only 2.1% of the land area and 

6.65% of the population of the 
United States, New England accounts 
for about 7.5% of the national wealth. 
Famed since the days of the Puritans 
for prudence and thrift, New England 
has progressed steadily and conserva- 
tively, financing most of its own devel- 
opment and contributing in cultural 
and material ways to the entire nation. 
While self-sufficient financially to a 
considerable extent, New England mu- 
nicipalities and corporations have had 


frequent occasion to employ the un- 

derwriting and distributing facilities of 

investment organizations such as our 

own—to bring needed capital to déserv- 

ing borrowers as well as remunerative 

investments to conservative lenders. 
2 @ 

As a part of its activities since the turn 
of the century, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has participated as an original under- 
writer in over 125 bond issues, totaling 
about $400,000,000, of selected New 
England corporations and municipalities. 


First of a Series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital . . . 1903-1941,” a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


I'VE BEEN HEARING 
A LoT ABouT LIFE 
INSURANCE FOR CONSUMER 
CREDIT. CAN'T WE ADOPT 
IT 1M OUR BANK? 
YES! I'VE BEEN 


STUDYING THE CREDIT 

LIFE PLANS AND THEY 

HAVE ONE JUST SUITED 
TO OUR NEEDS 


Many bankers have expressed surprise 
at the simplicity of operation of Credit 
Life Insurance. Where they had expected 
complicated details, they found that the 
whole procedure was easily arranged and 
with no disruption of the ordinary rou- 
tine of the Personal Loan Department. 


Loan officers are quick to recognize the 
value of Credit Life Insurance in build- 
ing loan volume. It offers needed security 
for borderline cases; makes endorse- 
ments easier to obtain and builds 
good will. 


The various types of Credit Life Insur- 
ance used by leading banks are explained 
in our brochure. Write for your copy, 
without obligation. 


Company 


of the aver of the Creditor’ 


ISLAND * *& 
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Will Consumer Credit Demand Increase? 


A increased demand for consumer 
credit loans is foreseen by Charles 
H. Watts, president of the Beneficial 
Management Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey, who spoke before the Na- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association, in 
St. Louis on April 25. 


Is Mr. Watts’ opinion the rising 
standard of living, increasing family 
expenses, and taxation will all lend 


momentum to “the present trend to- 
ward a credit economy. 


Fotrowine are excerpts from Mr. 
Watts’ address: 

“Due to the efforts of producers of 
goods and services, and other institu- 
tions, commercial and philanthropic, 
the people of this country have been 
educated to a high standard of living, a 
standard of living so high, indeed, that 
it may be said to have reached the 


VACATION COUNTRY 


New England is a great vacation coun- 
try. Every summer, thousands of people 
from many parts of the country enjoy 
its recreational facilities. If you or your 
customers expect to visit New England 
this summer... we cordially invite you 
to call on us for any service that we 


can provide. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


for the DIRECTORS’ ROOM - EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


TELLERS’ 


CAGES - SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


EVERY FLOOR AREA 


The inherent qualities of Wright flooring not 
only make it adaptable to practically every 
floor area — but pay big dividends in longer 
life, lower maintenance, and lasting satis- 
faction. Flexible without cracking, a Wright 
floor neatly conforms to subfloor condi- 
tions. It can be laid over wood or concrete 
floors — old or new. It is impervious to 
alkalies, inks, stains and is remarkably 


easy to clean. Its resiliency reduces 


noise and fatigue — resists the pun- 
ishment of heavy traffic. Ask your 
architect or flooring contractor — 
or write us direct for further 
details. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
1619 Layard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


highest point of comfort in the history 
of the world. This is right and proper, 
and as it should be. The limitless re- 
sources, the mechanical skills, and the 
technical abilities of this country should 
be at the disposal of its citizens, and 
under our present way of life, every 
human being profits by our technologi- 
cal progress. However, once having 
been educated to a high standard of 
living, our people will not abandon it 
readily. 

“Tt is no longer necessary for a man 
to have the cash in his pocket when he 
goes out to make a purchase. Credit, 
consumer credit, in all its phases, is an 
accepted medium of business exchange 
today. With our costs of government 
steadily rising, and with more and more 
demands being made upon the cash 
resources of the family, it is reasonable 
to suppose that there will be increased 
demand for consumer credit facilities in 
every direction. 


Ir is apparent that we have actually 
entered upon a new period in the eco- 
nomic status of the country. The taxa- 
tion burden falls with particular em- 
phasis upon the salaried and wage- 
earning groups. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that whatever other 
effects there may be upon the credit 
status of individuals, the present trend 
toward a credit economy will be intensi- 
fied. 

“The first principle of good business 
in making personal loans is that no loan 
shall be made which is not constructive 
in character. Yet those banks which 
have opened up personal loan depart- 
ments and have gone into the field of 
consumer credit financing have in the 
best sense of the word become public 
institutions. If all the business done in 
these departments were completely 
unproductive, it would still be a tre- 
mendous item on the credit side of the 
ledger of the banking business. The 
bank is no longer a forbidding institu- 
tion whose functions and services are 
reserved for the few, but through this 
personal loan department, has become 
a living, breathing institution. 


“Tr seems that we have very definitely 
entered into a new and ever-expanding 
era of consumer credit. Conditions as 
they are shaping up are such that the 
credit of the individual must be safe- 
guarded and protected if we are to pre- 
serve the American way of life.” 
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‘Consumer Credit Costs 


oN H. WaAGEMAN, vice-president, 

American National Bank, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, warned that banks 
engaging in the consumer credit lending 
field must have a knowledge of the 
costs of making these loans if the bank 
is to succeed in this business, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the National 
Consumer Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association on April 
24, in St. Louis. 

Mr. Wageman spoke on the subject, 
“Consumer Credit Costs’’, and said, in 
part: 

“Tt is clear that much of this new 
business is being taken on with an 
inadequate knowledge of the cost of 
handling, and there is evidence that 
some banks are making consumer credit 
loans at regular bank rates, or below 
actual cost. This is a dangerous trend 
and must be corrected in its inception or 
the banking profession will suffer from 
the inevitable later reaction. 


Ix these days of rapid and radical 
changes and readjustments, it behooves 
the banker to keep his feet on the 
ground and to know his bank better 
than he has ever known it before. 
Banks have only two commodities to 
sell—credit and service. In consumer 
credit financing, ‘service costs’ are far 
in excess of ‘credit costs.’ 

“The worst competitor is one who 
does not know his costs, or who does 
not list all of the cost items. This is 
especially true of the small loan busi- 
ness. The banker who does not know 
his costs is harmful to competing con- 
sumer credit bankers, and, of equal 
importance, to all consumer credit 
lending agencies. 

“Expense should be broken down 
into three subdivisions: acquisition, 
collection, and loss experience. There 
are two methods of approach to any 
consideration of these three classifica- 
tions. They may be considered from a 
‘per loan’ basis, or they may be con- 
sidered from a ‘per dollar’ basis. Both 
methods have their advantages and 
their disadvantages. I think it worth- 
while to consider them from both 
standpoints. 

“After we know our own costs, it is 
interesting to compare them with others 
for the purpose of improving our weak- 
nesses. Our own costs will not necessarily 
be the same as any other bank’s because 
too many factors are involved, but if 
any item is out of line, it is a warning to 
investigate and see if it is justified by 
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our particular set-up and if not, then 
steps should be taken to adjust it. 


Wun so many variables in connec- 
tion with each loan, we must frankly 
admit that there is no method by which 
a cost figure can be arrived at that can 
be accurately applied to each and every 
loan, but you will have an average 
figure from which to determine policies, 
set rates and meet the many purposes 
recited earlier. I urge on you also not to 
rely on the cost figures of some other 


bank or group of banks. More than 
likely they will not at all fit your case. 
“We are standing at the mere thresh- 
old of cost analysis work in consumer 
credit financing, but as our work devel- 
ops let us govern our own policies ac- 
cordingly and make our findings avail- 
able to other bankers and the interested 
public, that we may remove the constant 
threat of ruinous legislation and inform 
the public sufficiently that it may have 
a better understanding of the problems 
surrounding consumer credit financing.” 


Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 
April 4, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Stocks and Bonds 
Loans and Discounts 
Furniture and Fixtures . 
Banking House . 


Other Real Estate 


$74,428,934.01 
24,830,200.00 
330,000.00 
2,987,846.62 
56,114,214.24 
955,244.53 
2,265,000.00 
1,053,656.71 


$162,265,096.11 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits, Net 


Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 


Deposits 
Individual . . 
Banks and Bankers . 
U.S. Government . 


$5,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
4,204,069.14 
291,465.34 


. $91,428,056.38 
48,701 465.61 
6,640,039.64 


146,769,561.63 
$162,265,096.11 


First Nationat BANK 


in DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 
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How to Increase Loan Volume 


most successful means a bank 
can employ to increase its volume 
of consumer credit loans is training of 
its personnel to inform the public of 
this banking service and carefully 
planned advertising campaigns, it was 
asserted by Joseph J. Corcoran, assist- 
ant secretary, Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo, New York, in an address 
before the St. Louis National Con- 
sumer Credit Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Fulton Correspondent 


Mr. Corcoran’sspeech, in part, follows: 

“The entire staff should be educated 
and sold on the idea of this type of loan. 
The tellers and floor men who are meet- 
ing the public every day should have a 
working knowledge of these loans as 
people will ask them questions about 
the service whereas they would hesitate 
to approach the officers. 

“Each and every one of your em- 
ployees has a daily contact with a 
number of people who could and would 


Service 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA ( Rank GEORGIA 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


use this service if the benefits of it were 
called to their attention, and they were 
assured of a friendly reception when 
approaching the bank. These employee 
salesmen should be encouraged in every 
way and many of you will be surprised 
at the unsuspected ability brought out 
in some of your employees. 

“In addition, the officers should be 
willing to consider these loans in a 
different light than commercial loans. 
In other words, instead of a balance 
sheet, showing cash, accounts receiv- 
able, inventory and equipment, they 
should give due consideration to such 
items as character, earning power, 
length of employment and method of 
paying their obligations. 


66 

Avrer the personnel of the bank is 
sold, it is then time to sell the public. 
In selling them, do not make a half- 
hearted effort but go all the way using 
every medium of avertising available, 
such as newspapers, radio, billboards, 
display cards and direct mail. This ad- 
vertising, no matter what type is used, 
should be frank and direct, stating 
clearly terms and rates. 

“Radio advertising as a rule is rather 
expensive; however, a great many loans 
are obtained through this medium. 
Billboards are another form of advertis- 
ing that can be used to a good advan- 
tage. Display cards placed in the bank 
lobby or in the windows of the various 
appliance dealers or auto show rooms is 
another excellent method of advertising 
your service. Direct mail is one form of 
advertising that cannot be given too 
much attention because in this type 
you reach out to a specific type or group 
of individuals and you are assured that 
your message reaches them. The op- 
portunities for this type of advertising 
are almost unlimited. 


Aut of these methods of advertising 
will bring results, some greater than 
others. Study the effects of the various 
forms of advertising and use the best to 
the limit of your advertising budget. 

“Keep selling the public your service 
through clear and honest advertising 
and clinch the sales when they come to 
your bank by your friendly and con- 
siderate method of serving them. Re- 
member that a satisfied customer is the 
best advertising that you have and on 
the other hand the best advertising ob- 
tainable will not produce results if the 
customer is handled in a cold and un- 
friendly manner.” 
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Gold to Bury 


net gold inflow into the United 
States, which reached the unheard 

of sum of $2,000,000,000 in 1938 and 
soared to $3,574,000,000 in 1939, last 
year outdid itself, attaining the ava- 
lanche proportions of $4,744,000,000. 
Commenting on this, the Commerce 
Department points out that in “1939 
and 1940, net gold imports actually 
exceeded gross merchandise exports, a 
situation without precedent in the his- 
tory of the United States. This illus- 
trates only the magnitude of the gold 
movement, however, and does not indi- 
cate specifically how the proceeds were 
used.” Of total imports, considerable 
quantities were added to gold held un- 
der earmark for foreign account—$534 
million in 1939 and $645 million in 1940. 


Tue British Empire accounted for 76 
per cent of the net imports. “Many of 
the principal gold stocks have already 
been transferred to the United States 
and it appears that future imports will 
be limited more and more to current 
production. It is probable that 1940 
has set a record for international gold 
movements that will last for a very long 
time,” the Department observes. In 
other words, we now hold a “corner” on 
the world’s visible gold supply. 

The gold inflow dwarfs the silver 
program. During 1940 net silver im- 
ports were $54,760,000, the lowest since 
the silver purchase program of 1934 
was started. The 1940 shipments, how- 
ever, brought cumulative net imports 
since the beginning of 1934 to more 
than one billion dollars. 


Counterfeits 


If someone hands you a nickel, 
you’d better look for a buffalo, or 
Jefferson’s profile. Secret Service 
Chief Wilson says the biggest coun- 
terfeiters of nickels make no at- 
tempt to decorate their product. 
“They merely cut metal slugs of 
the size, thickness and approximate 
weight of nickels,” says Chief Wil- 
son, “and sell them as slugs to 
dealers who sell them to persons 
who use them instead of nickels to 
buy chewing gum or sandwiches 
from machines, or to hear crooners 
croon from the recesses of a music 
box.” 


WHEN CLEVELAND’S POPULATION 
WAS 6,071! 


CLEVELAND'S PUBLIC SQUARE ABOUT 1845 


IN 1845, when the National City Bank was founded, 
Cleveland boasted a population of 6,071. 

At that time, ninety-six years ago, the young United 
States was just beginning to discover its untapped wealth. 
Since then Cleveland has become the center of one of 
the greatest industrial regions in the world. And with 


Cleveland, the National City Bank has grown into one of 
the country’s leading financial institutions. 


On May 17th we celebrate our 96th Anniversary 


--+ 96 years of service to the community and its sur- 
rounding industrial area. 


We take pride in the accomplishments of the past, and 
look forward confidently to the tasks and opportunities 
of the future. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $200,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


Summary of Annual Report for the Year 1940 


The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations and affairs of the 
Company for the year 1940 is being mailed to stockholders and discloses that gross 
operating revenues were the largest of any year since 1930, and further discloses that 
the total income available for fixed charges was a sum as to the year’s interest on all 


outstanding obligations and a surplus for the year of $5,549,496.79, as may be seen 
from the following: 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
OPERATING RESULTS 
Increase 1940 
over 1939 
1940 1939 Amount 


Total Railway Operating Revenues. .$179,175,464 $161,030,252 $18,145,212 
Total Railway Operating Expenses.. 132,600,799 119,901,075 12,699,724 


Net Railway Operating Revenue... .$ 46,574,665 $ 41,129,177 $ 5,445,488 


Railway Tax Accruals $ 11,645,695 $ 10,767,991 $ 877,704 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 4,310,439 4,836,086 D 525,647 


$ 30,618,531 $ 25,525,100 $ 5,093,431 
6,556,511 4,647,564 1,908,947 


Net Railway Operating Income 
Other Corporate Income 


Income Available for Interest and 
Other Charges 

Total Interest and Other Fixed 
Charges under Plan 


$ 37,175,042 $ 30,172,664 $ 7,002,378 
20,265,210 20,421,656 D 156,446 


Income Available for Other Purposes 
(adjusted and allocated as below) .$ 16,909,832 $ 9,751,008 $ 7,158,824 


Contingent Interest Accrued during the Year — 
Secured Contingent Interest. $ 7,098,940 $ 7,111,820 $D 12,880 
Unsecured Contingent Interest... 4,261,395 4,261,395 


Total Contingent Interest Accrued. .$ 11,360,335 $ 11,373,215 $D 12,880 


Net Earned Income $ 5,549,497 $D1,622,207 $ 7,171,704 


(D) Denotes deficit or decrease. 


This statement shows the interest as accrued and charged, but the resultant cash is 
allocated and payable in accordance with the Company’s Plan for Modification of 
Interest Charges and Maturities, and the available net income as ascertained and de- 
termined by the President and Directors is $16,895,097 from which there is first de- 
ductible, in the discretion of the President and Directors, an amount not to exceed 24 
per cent of total operating revenues for capital fund to be applied to or to reimburse 
the Company’s treasury for capital expenditures, and to this purpose there was ap- 
propriated $3,985,265, leaving $12,909,832 to be applied to the payment of contingent, 
interest payable May 1, 1941, in accordance with the priorities of the respective mort- 
gages. This payment will be made against surrender of secured contingent interest 
coupons due May 1, 1941, from The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Refund- 
ing & General Mortgage Bonds, Series A, C, D and F; Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh Railway Company Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, and Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds. With this application of avail- 
able net income there remains unpaid secured contingent interest of $1,301,351, 
consequently no unsecured contingent interest will be payable May 1, 1941, on the 
Company’s First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Southwestern Division Bonds and Thirty- 
Year Convertible Bonds. All unsecured unpaid interest accumulates as an absolute 
obligation and is payable pro rata out of future earnings. 

In anticipation of increased traffic and its expeditious handling in the cause of 
National Defense the Company contracted for new equipment of the total value of 
$14,836,117, including 1,500 steel box cars, 1,500 “aa gondola cars and 1,100 steel 
hopper cars; and in addition 3 multiple and 1 single units of Diesel passenger locomo- 
tives and 25 Diesel switching locomotives, and in this connection issued equipment 
obligations aggregating $12,098,395; and during the same period retired $5,821,099 of 
outstanding interest-bearing obligations, mainly matured instalments of principal of 
e cor trust obligations making the net increase in interest-bearing obligations of 

277,296. Dante: President 


Something is happening . . . on Main Street 


The Condition of BUSINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


A company manufacturing an article 
needed for each draftee was the low bid- 
der on a contract, but was in dire finan- 
cial straits, and needed much more 
money than the bank would lend. This 
company procured its raw material 
from a single source, for which purpose 
it needed $10,000 monthly to carry out 
the contract. The bank referred the 
matter to the OPM, but eventually 
worked out a solution unaided. 


Waar the bank did was to work with 
the supplier of the raw material. As ar- 
ranged, the Army put a man in the 
plant to inspect the goods as shipped. 
As each partial shipment leaves the 
plant, the Army inspector reports to his 
Quartermaster, and a few days later 
the Army sends a check to the bank, to 
which the contract has been assigned. 
The bank pays off the raw-material 
supplier. 

Normally payment would be delayed 
perhaps a fortnight, until the finished 
goods reaches an Army warehouse and 
is there inspected. This way the firm has 
to borrow working capital for a period 
about two weeks shorter than otherwise. 


Cross INDEX. BANKING’S cross index 
this month, based on a poll of 3,000 
bank directors and presidents in all 
parts of the country, reveals an unusual 
state of affairs in which 95 per cent of 
those responding indicate that their 
businesses are either improving or hold- 
ing their own. This poll covers every 
type of business, large and small. 

The general trend of business is up- 
ward. Seventy-one per cent of those 
polled for the purpose of this summary 
said that the volume of activity is in- 
creasing, 24 per cent reported activity 
maintained and 5 per cent reported a 
decline. The month before 64 per cent 
said that the direction was up, 28 per 
cent reported that their respective en- 
terprises were holding their own, and 8 
per cent reported an unfavorable trend. 


Tue composite cross index figure this 
month stands at 93, compared with 89 
last month. 

This month 68 per cent of those re- 
porting an upward trend in business say 
that the defense program is the reason. 
Last month this figure was 73 per cent. 


More and more money is moving THROUGH THE BANKS. . . . The 
officers, directors and customers of the banks on Main Street . . . are 
the Nation in action! Main Street is your market and . . . Bank officers 
and directors know “Main Street” from end to end! These men are reached 
best by BANKING the Magazine of Influence among Men of Influence. 


Thirty per cent of the bankers in- 
cluded in the poll reported increased 
loan activity traceable to the defense 
program, compared with 26 per cent 
last month. 

R. 
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the human touch” 


Perhaps the combination may seem unusual, but in a num- 


ber of ways Bank of America is an unusual institution. 


If you require efficiency in the handling of your routine 
California transactions Bank of America provides it 


through 495 branches in 307 communities of this State. 


If you want what we believe is sometimes even more im- 
portant—“the human touch”—in your correspondent re- 
lationship, we have friends who will tell you that Bank of 
America has personalized its services in a manner which 
adds an important extra value for banks and bankers 


everywhere. 


Serves you best in the West 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL nas ASSOCIATION 


COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES IN EACH OF 495 BRANCHES 
(Commercial ... Savings ... Trust... Safe Deposit) 


MEMBER ...FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM... 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco...Los Angeles 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 
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For greater speed in the preparation of Personal 
Trust Income Cash Records, trust officers are urged 


to investigate punched card accounting. By this ownansure 


em 
method, income entries are automatically prepared. 

These are posted to Income Cash Journals, Income 

Cash Ledgers and statements by automatic machine 

action. Ownership certificates and Income Tax 

Schedules are also quickly provided by the same 

punched cards. 

The Punched Card Method of Accounting is serv- 
ing the trust requirements of many banks—large 
and small—in all parts of the country. Your nearest 
International representative will be glad to give 


you complete information. Call him today. 


Offices in CS Principal Cities 
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: INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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ORGANIZATION 


PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


BANKING TODAY WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


PELROSE 

HOW TO SELL AND GET RESULTS 

PICTURE LOG 

ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 

ANALYZING SAVINGS RATES IRVIN BUSSING 
ANALYZING SAVINGS DEPOSITORS J. R. DUNKERLEY 
SOME DEFENSE TOOLS MARY P. McLEAN 
SOLDIER AND SAILOR BORROWERS OTTO C. LORENZ 
NEWS PAPER 


CALENDAR 


A.1.B. CONVENTION—LOUISVILLE PICTURES—INTEREST ON SAVINGS—BOOKS— 
BUSINESS FOR BANKS—CIVIL RELIEF ACT—GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BANKING 
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and found 


WORTHY! 


ye for the defense of our coasts are in ser- 


vice because they have passed rigid tests. 
We don't expect attack. But we face facts. We 
know that other democracies are being attacked. 
Ordnance used by our Coast Artillery has been 
designed for its particular job in national 
defense, tested ...and found worthy. 

Facing facts in business involves setting up 
suitable safeguards, too. Losses do take place. 
And adequate defense measures as set up by 
the F&éD are available—fitted for specific risks; 
tested and proved. 

Clients of the FéD receive experienced counsel 
in the selection of proper coverage through 9,500 
local agents and 48 field offices. When losses do 
occur, swift service is rendered, with the effi- 
ciency that comes only with specialized training. 


Fidelity and Deposit 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS BALTIMORE 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY AND FORGERY INSURANCE 
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REPORTORIAL 


Financing Defense Contracts 


NE BUSY morning about a year ago Secretary Mor- 
genthau took a few minutes to answer some questions 
as to whether the banks or the Government would do 
the defense financing job and, among other things, he 
said this to your inquiring reporter: 

“Certainly the Treasury prefers to have the banks 
furnish the necessary credit for defense expansion. That 
is what banks are for. Bankers know their borrowers 
and businessmen prefer to deal with their bankers.” 

Jesse Jones expressed a similar view in different words, 
replying to the same question. In effect: 

It is much better for all concerned if the banks do the 
job. The RFC is ready to furnish credit for essential 
production and construction only if the funds are not 
available from private sources at a reasonable rate. In 
other words, the only place where you'll find the answer 
to your question is in the banks themselves. 

The question, incidentally, had nothing to do with 
profits but quite a bit to do with the preservation of a 
free banking system, because there was in Washington at 
that time a widely prevalent feeling that the bankers 
would probably just sit around on their upholstery and 
miss the boat. 


A Year Has Passed .. . 


So LET’s see how the banks answered their own ques- 
tion. We cannot very well go back over the events of the 
whole extraordinary year, but we can pick out a few 
items which make up an impressive picture. 


Fewer RFC Applications 


Au but about 15 per cent of the defense loans on 
assignment of claims have been made by commercial 
banks. Applications for loans from the RFC and other 
government agencies have dwindled steadily. The 
number of assignments reached about 1,500 in April, 
but this figure does not begin to cover all defense sup- 
plies and construction contracts. Many commercial 
banks do not take an assignment in dealing with their 
regular customers. One middlewestern bank, for ex- 
ample, had defense loans totaling more than $2,000,000, 
but only $200,000 of this was on assignment. 


An American Bankers Association Survey 


Tae A.B.A. conducted a survey of the largest banks 
and the reports from 196 indicated a total volume of 
commitments for defense purposes exceeding 550 million 
dollars, with total loans outstanding on December 31, 
1940, in excess of 248 million dollars. 


Good, Very Good 


ESSE JONES, a little grayer, and one of few men who 
look perfectly all right and comfortable in an office as 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Banking Today 


big as a ballroom, was asked recently, how about it 
now, and he said this to the readers of BANKING: 

“T think the banks are doing a very good job on de- 
fense loans. This is as it should be. I don’t know just 
what rates they are charging but these rates must be 
satisfactory, otherwise the borrowers would be coming 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. We have 
always wanted the banks to make the loans. No manu- 
facturer or contractor with defense orders should want 
for proper credit or be delayed in filling his contract for 
lack of proper credit.” 


Cuartes S. GARLAND, OPM’s Financial Consultant, 
spoke of the record made by banks in these words: 

“The Office of Production Management wants private 
capital used wherever possible and it is the duty of the 
banks to see that ways are found to keep the essential 
industries functioning by the smooth flow of capital. 

“Tt is only fair to say, however, that gradually the 
bankers have recognized the necessity for utilizing their 
ingenuity to devise ways and means of making loans 
and thus avoid the responsibility for delay occasioned 
by lack of financial arrangements. 


A Platform 


Fiatty, before adjourning let’s hear from a spokes- 
man of our own, Lee Wiggins of Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. His five points express in words what the banks are 
saying in actions: 

1. Concentrate our efforts on making the commercial 
and savings banks perform the most valuable possible 
services to the most people in the most ways and to the 
greatest satisfaction to the public. Such a program will 
win the support and goodwill of people everywhere and 
will add commanding strength to our legislative efforts. 

2. Educate the public to understand that our Ameri- 
can system of privately owned and privately managed 
banks under sound and proper government regulation 
is essential to the preservation of the free enterprise 
system which in turn is the foundation of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

3. Re-assert a commanding leadership in our local 
communities, states and in the nation in public affairs, 
as well as in directing local and national economy along 
lines that are both sound and in the public interest. 

4. Give to and demand from the banking agencies 
that are charged with the responsibility of the super- 
vision and the preservation of our banking system not 
only in the administration of present laws but in the 
legislative consideration of all proposals affecting 
banking. 

5. Unite behind a constructive program for improving 
banking in America and securing legislation toward that 
end while at the same time fearlessly and boldly oppos- 
ing programs for socializing the banking and credit 
structure. 
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PELROSE ... the all-out snooper 


By J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK of 
the Purse Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


3. Now I know the color of 4. Take his office routine. I 
his shorts, and all such things sneak around every day 
watching him wash his hands. 


like that. 


2. Now take this fellow, as 
an example ... Ive been 
watching him carefully for six 
or seven years. 


1. I’m Pelrose Snooper. I go 
around spying on people. And 
I specialize in catching them 
in embarrassing moments. 


7. He is an executive in a 8. He spends much of his time 
conducting surveys, making 


6. Yes, sir, this fellow works. 
bank. 
profound studies. 


5. But I pride myself on my 
ability to be present on more 
auspicious occasions. 


10. Now, how did such an’ 1). Remember, if there were 12. One day the office boy 
individual come to be so _ a Nobel Prize for my calling, brought in BANKING, and it 
fatally embarrassed? I would win it. Especially answered the question that 

with this grand snoop. ... had beenso puzzling for years. 


9. He surveys office equip- 
ment; searches for the best. He 
is eternally delving into the 
realm of planned management. 


15. But mind you, this epi- 16. And I won’t tell a soul— 
NO, SIR, NOT ME! 


14. He writhed, and I was in 
sode is just between you and 


13. He began to turn red! 
Here, for $3 a year, was the my glory—lI laughed a dirty 
meaty information that he'd reveled in his 


been pursuing. 


laugh, and 


distress. 
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How to Sell and Get Results 


E frequently hear this remark—* The best sales- 
\4 man one can have is a satisfied employee.”’ 

The hundreds of banks which are holding 
staff conferences to train their employees in the art of 
applying to their workaday problems the methods out- 
lined in “ Building Business for Your Bank”’, fully real- 
ize the truth of this statement. 

Although only a few months have elapsed since 
“Building Business for Your Bank”’ was published by 
the Public Relations Council of the American Bankers 
Association, more than 10,000 copies have been pur- 
chased in this country and abroad, with the result that 
employees are happier and hence are producing better 
results for their banks. Since results speak for them- 
selves, here are a few samples: 

For 15 years, Mr. X, president of a southern bank, 
solicited without success the account of a prominent to- 
bacco man, whom we shall call Mr. Y. Finally Mr. Y 
moved to a neighboring city and opened a checking 
account with another bank. One of Mr. Y’s checks was 
deposited by a customer at Mr. X’s bank and in a few 
days was returned familiarly marked—*“ NSF ”’. 

A clerk took the check to a vice-president and said he 
thought there was something wrong . . . that he knew 
Mr. Y’s check was good. The vice-president took up the 
check with his own and returned Mr. Y’s to him with an 
explanation of what had happened. 

Mr. Y was so grateful at being saved embarrassment 
and inconvenience that he asked who had caught his 
check. After 15 years of fruitless solicitation by Mr. X— 
the president of the bank—the young man who discov- 
ered this error was rewarded by Mr. Y’s opening a 
sizable account. 

Mr. X attributes the alertness of the young clerk in 
this instance to the instruction given by the “ Building 
Business”’ course. 


Oxe of the most enthusiastic supporters of the “ Build- 
ing Business” course is the president of an up-state 
New York bank. We shall call him Mr. T. This bank has 
branches in three adjoining towns and at least 20 per 
cent of its loans are made to agriculture. 

Mr. T’s bank was among the first to initiate staff con- 
ferences for instruction in “ Building Business” in both 
the main office and its branches, and now the course is 
about completed. At the main office these conferences 
are held each week between 7:45 and 8:45 in the morn- 
ing. Mr. T reports: 

“We get practically 100 per cent attendance and 
there is a fine spirit of cooperation. Since our conferences 
started there is an entirely new attitude of mind on the 
part of the whole staff.” 

Mr. T estimates that his bank has increased its loans 
by between $50,000 and $60,000, largely as a result of 
the vigilance of employees in studying financial state- 
ments. Here is one of several examples cited: 

A staff member discovered from a farmer’s statement 
that he had a $1,500 loan with the Farmers’ Production 
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LAVAL COMPANY, INC, 
Executives from San Joaquin Valley, California, banks at 
Fresno to hear Mr. Powers discuss staff cooperation in “Build- 
ing Business” training. Kenneth T. Crawford of Fresno and 
William J. George of Merced were cochairmen of the meeting 


Credit. The farmer gave as his reason for placing his 
loan elsewhere that he was able to get a better rate, but 
stated that his wife felt he should patronize the bank. 
When the bank’s rates were explained, the farmer trans- 
ferred his loan to the bank. Mr. T states: 

“We feel that the time and the cost of holding the 
meetings is pretty small in proportion to what we get 
out of it.” 


Frou Delaware comes this enthusiastic message: “We 
are only up to the third lesson, but the whole staff has 
taken to the course with enthusiasm and we can men- 
tion several tangible results.” One instance mentioned 
was that of a teller who heard a customer complain of 
the varying interest rates he was paying on several 
loans in different places. On the teller’s suggestion he 
consolidated his debt at the Delaware bank andwas 
given a lower rate. ; 

A northwest bank reports: “ Not only are the officers 
enthusiastic about this course, but it seems that all the 
employees like it. There is a noticeable change in the 
attitude of our employees.” Here is one of several ex- 
amples related: A teller learned from a depositor of the 
death of the customer’s sister. He sales-slanted his con- 
versation toward the probation of the sister’s estate. 
The day following the customer called the teller and ar- 
ranged a conference. Negotiations for the bank’s trust 
department to handle the sister’s estate are now under 
way. 

Here is an interesting case of director opposition to 
the “Building Business” course. The president of a Con- 
necticut bank wanted to initiate the course, but was op- 
posed by his board. Finally he induced his board to 
come to New York for a conference with William Pow- 
ers, Director of the A. B. A. Customer Relations De- 
partment. (If they’d only given him time, Mr. Powers 
would have gone to them.) Mr. Powers explained the 
purposes of the course; the results other banks are get- 
ting, and gave the directors an opportunity to examine 
the text. 

When the meeting was over, the directors not only 
had given their unanimous consent to the president’s 
request, but had agreed that a board member would at- 
tend each session. 

Mary B. LEACH 
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PICTURE Regional Conference 


Improved banking service through effective 
cooperation was the keynote of the forum discussions 
of the Regional Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Louisville, Kentucky, on March 
20-21. Fifteen states were represented. 


Greetings, left, were extended by the Lincoln Bank and 
Trust Company of Louisville through The Courier- 
Journal. Photographs of President P. D. Houston, 
First Vice-president H. W. Koeneke, Second Vice- 
Vice" President, president W. L. Hemingway and Executive Manager 
& Trust Co, Harold Stonier are shown in the advertisement 


INCOLN BANK 


AZAAND TRUST COMPANY 


- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Listen to “The Lincoin Bank Town Crier,” 10:30 A.M. each weekday. WGRC. 1370 on your dial. 


President Houston is shown congratulating George L. McCarthy, pres- : ORDA : 
ident, Recordak Corporation, on the 5,000th installation at the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Bridgeport, Conn. The first Recordak § PAK CO. 
was installed in the Empire Trust Company, New York, in 1928, al- 


though the year before 10 “Chekographs” were placed in use. Directly 
behind them is the 5,000th unit in cellophane 


Above, left, President Houston on the 

rostrum at Louisville about to introduce 

a speaker; Dr. William A. Irwin, right, 

before speaking on “Pulling Together”, 
after having been introduced 


A PANEL DISCUSSION ON AGRICULTURE 
CREDIT conducted by A. G. Brown, 
Manager, Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment of the A. B. A. Left to right, W. A. 
Collings, president, First National Bank, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana; John E. Wise, 
president, Willard (Ohio) United Bank; 
Mr. Brown, and F. P. Spruill, president, 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


MCLAREN 


BANKING 


| Greetings to 
egional Conference 
. Officers of the American Bankers Astociation: Left to right: 
Presigent Wank of Ponce’ Cliy, Ponca Chy. 
Be" Exccutive Manager, Br. Harold New ‘Work. 
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A bit of history ... Savings Division Presidents... Staff Meetings 


weade hy frrot of Urtou. 
of Sod of Great jf 
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Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, A.B.A. Director of Research in Mortgages and Real Estate Finance, is authority for this version 

of the origin of the term “Indenture”. Before printing came into use, legal documents were hand written, identical 

copies being made for all parties. These were placed back to back and the top margins serrated after a particular pattern, 

by which a claimant could establish ownership. The above document from England, dated 1785, shows these 
indentations and follows closely the legal verbiage in use in America today 


Dr. Fisher, above, left, explaining the functions of his department to the Association’s staff. Right, a President and four 

former presidents of the A.B.A. Savings Division were gathered together at the recent Eastern Regional Savings 

Conference in New York, left to right, Roy R. Marquardt, vice-president, First National, Chicago, now Division 

President; N. R. Jones, savings executive, First National, St. Louis; E. L. Robinson, president, Entaw Savings, Balti- 

more; G. L. Woodward, secretary-treasurer, South Norwalk (Conn.) Savings, and A. G. Gilman, president, Malden 
(Mass.) Savings 


Dr. Harold Stonier, Exec- 
utive Manager of the 
American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, standing at right, 
addressing the New York 
headquarters staff. His 
theme was service to the 
banks through close co- 
operation of department 
and division workers 
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A.I.B.—Richmond, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Schenectady .. 


FOSTER STUDIO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco will be the locale of the national convention of 
the A.I.B. in June. Right, a striking view of the city’s skyline. 
Left, below, Clarence E. Baen, assist. vice-president, Anglo- 
California National Bank, who is aiding in convention plans 


PITTSBURGH 
The Graduate School 
of Banking Economic 
Panel in action at a 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
forum meeting. Left to 
right, Dr. W. E. At- 
kins, Professors A. A. 
Friedrich and Mont- 
fort Jones, and Dr. 
W. A. Irwin, National 
Educational Director 


of the A.I.B. 


RICHMOND 


Richmond (Virginia) Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking boasts of numbering among its graduates three 
of its local bank presidents. These are, left, left to right, 
Charles P. Word, president of the Savings Bank & Trust 
Company; Wilfred A. Roper, president of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trusts: and H. Hiter Harris, president of 
First and Merchants National Bank. 

All of these men started at the bottom in banking and all 
three have been active participants in A.I.B. affairs. Mr. 
Roper and Mr. Harris were members of Richmond Chap- 
ter’s first graduating class in 1916 and Mr. Roper was the 
first chapter graduate to become president of a Richmond 
bank. Mr. Word received his Standard Certificate in 1922. 


SCHENECTADY 


“Banking for Pleasure” was the subject of an 
address by Editor Charles John Stevenson, of 
the Washington County Post, at the annual 
banquet of Schenectady Chapter. Left, speak- 
ers’ table, left to right, Daniel F. O'Meara, of 
New York, Gerald R. Dorman, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Banks of New York; Mr. Steven- 
son; Roman Lesnieski, chapter president, Rev- 
erend Kenneth Doyle; Harold J. Marshall, 
secretary, New York State Bankers Association; 
Laurence Magner, president, Schenectady Trust 
Company; Allan P. McKain, president, Citizens 
Trust Company, and Ellis F. Auer, Union 
National Bank 
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Wisconsin, Maine, Connecticut, Kansas and New York Bankers 


WISCONSIN 


More than 500 bankers held their 
annual conference at the University 
of Wisconsin, early in April. Effect of 
the defense program on the national 
economy was considered. Right, three 
leaders of the conference; left to 
right, F. H. Elwell, director, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Com- 
merce; Max Stieg, cashier, Dairy- 
man’s State Bank, of Clintonville, 
and president, Wisconsin Bankers 
Association; and Wall G. Coapman 
Association secretary 
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MAINE 


James E. Baum, 
Secretary of the 
Insurance and 
Protective Com- 
mittee of the 
American Bank- 
ers Association, 
left, speaking be- 
fore the Maine 
Bankers Associa- 
tion study confer- 
ence at Bowdoin 
College, Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Baum 
spoke on “ Bank- 
ers Blanket 
Bonds” 


STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CO., INC. 


FLIEG & NEWBURY 


CONNECTICUT 
J. R. Dunkerley, Assistant Secretary of the A.B.A. Savings 
Division, addressed Group 4 of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association in Torrington, above, on the findings of a survey 
made by his Division on age variations of savings depositors. 
Mr. Dunkerley, standing, center. L. A. Tobie, president, 
Meriden Savings Bank, at right of Mr. Dunkerley, presided 


KANSAS 
April BaNnKkine carried an article entitled “Kansas A.I.B. 
Study Groups”, and from Parsons comes this photograph of 
the local unit, above. Front row, left to right, Maxine Snyder, 
Catherine Dixon, Virginia King, Virginia Paul and Lucille 
Rutherford; back row, Maurice Douglass, I. J. Glassner, J. R. 
Dyer, Coila Allison, Stuart McAlister, Dale Wells, Paul 
Steenson, Walter Crawford and Joe Flynn 
NEW YORK 
Left, W. Espey Albig, Deputy Manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association, standing, right, was guest of honor and speaker 
at the 35th anniversary of the People’s Bank for Savings in 
New Rochelle. At left, left to right, are Joseph McCoy, vice- 
president and C. B. Allen, president, of the People’s Bank 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCann reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Educational Talks 


IowA BANKERS ASSOCIATION issues a list of its pam- 
phlet library of no less than 63 talks and lectures covering 
the field of banking and related subjects. This material 
is available on a loan-library basis to all members for 
use before civic and social groups, schools and farm 
meetings. In addition, the Association sponsors the use 
of all A.B.A. public relations material, including the 
Manual on Constructive Customer Relations, More- 
house Lecture Notes, public relations booklets and 
the latest series of talk pamphlets. To make certain no 
required subject goes uncovered the Association offers 
individual research and assistance to any member re- 
questing material not listed. 


Essay Contest 


THE WyYoMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION reports front 
page newspaper publicity throughout the state for its 
high school student essay contest on the subject How a 
Bank Serves Its Community. A unique feature is that 
each student must earn a certificate from his local 
banker to qualify as an entrant. The student is re- 
quired to visit the bank, talk with an officer, or under- 
take some other form of preparatory research. To earn 
certificates for the entire student body, several schools 
conducted round-table forums on the subject and invited 
local bankers to participate. 


Personnel and The Draft 

By PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 

Yay ASSOCIATION calls attention to 
certain employee exemptions 
in the Selective Service Law 
which may prevent serious 
personnel problems for mem- 
ber institutions. Although all 
applications will be considered 
on their own merits by local 
service boards, key employees 
may qualify for Classification I, 
if the bank will substantiate 
this status under the regula- 
tions applying to “necessary 
men” in industry, business, etc. As every indication 
points to an increase in citizen army quotas, this counsel 
may prove important. 


Budding Orators 


THE KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION reports that 
more than 100 of the 120 counties in the Blue Grass 
State have registered entrants in the third annual pub- 
lic speaking contest. To encourage more recruits to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Henry Clay, “Quinine” James 
McKensie, Senator Alben W. Barkley and other famous 
orators hailing from Kentucky, the Association posts 
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handsome cash awards. First prize is a $500 scholarship 
in any Kentucky college or university, second $100 
cash, third $50 cash and 21 group prizes. In addition, 
member banks are offering attractive awards to winners 
in local preliminary contests. 


Public Information 


THe Pusiic INFORMA- 
TION COMMITTEE, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, 
announces a 200 per cent 
increase in publicity linage 
over 1936—heaviest year 
in a decade. This signifi- 
cant trend indicates a def- 
inite reader appeal and an 
increase in public interest 
in economic problems. The 
committee intends to key 
activities through the year 
to its new two-reel motion picture “America Looks 
Ahead”’, starring Lowell Thomas and Dr. Neil Caro- 
thers, dean of the School of Business Administration, 
Lehigh University. 

An organization of a picked corp of from 10 to 20 
able speakers will shortly seek speaking engagements 
before meetings of national importance. Electrical 
transcriptions on investment topics will also be made 
available to local radio stations. Special efforts are also 
to be undertaken among the thousands of women’s 
clubs, utilizing booklets, the motion picture and slide 
films, and other material especially prepared for these 
groups. 


“Customer” Relations 


THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS, New Jersey 
Bankers Association, turns the tables on the erstwhile 
customer with a new pamphlet titled “Suggestions for 
Improving Your Banking Relations.” This attractive 
four-page “ throw-away’”’ lists 22 points which, if under- 
stood and observed, will make an ideal, cooperative 
customer. Member banks are distributing copies to 
various clubs and civic organizations, to schools and 
especially at gatherings where talks on banking are 
given. Many thousands have also been distributed as 
statement enclosures. 


Know Your Bank Week 


MICHIGAN gave the banking fraternity an impressive 
demonstration of what public relations can do on a 
given problem when organized on a state-wide scale. 

“Know Your Bank Week” was inspired by the find- 
ings of test surveys sampling the average banking 
knowledge of factory workers, housewives, farmers and 
professional men and women. The evidence of mis- 
understanding accumulated in these studies prompted 
the Michigan Bankers Association to meet the problem 
squarely and with the full force of its membership. On 
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April 14-19, the week proclaimed by the governor for 
state observance, 471 banks and trust companies went 
to work on their respective communities. Through 
newspaper advertising and publicity, radio announce- 
ments, neighborhood theatre slides, lobby displays and 
window trims, speaking engagements at civic and social 
clubs—Michigan turned in an outstanding record of 
public contact. 


Governor M. D. Van Wagoner, below left, delivering his proc- 
lamation establishing “Know Your Bank Week” to Dunlap C. 
Clark, president, the American National Bank of Kalamazoo 
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In most cities, each mayor proclaimed April 17 as 
“Open House Night” and urged the community to 
visit local institutions between 7:30 and 9 p.m. Recep- 
tions and behind-the-scenes tours were conducted in all 
banks. 

During the week most institutions placed placards 
over tellers’ windows showing the amount of cash that 
passes in and out of the cage during the day, week, 
month and year. Similar information was posted at 
mortgage, personal loan and other departments. Bulle- 
tin boards were set up in lobbies showing the number of 
stockholders, number of depositors, deposit and loan 
averages and other pertinent information. 

One point most worthy of note in Michigan’s pro- 
gram is that the three phases are locked in proper se- 
quence—the stage was set selling. 


Service Charge Manual 


THE RECENTLY ISSUED MANUAL on service charges 
prepared by the bank management commission, Kansas 
Bankers Association, has attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. It is a comprehensive handbook which sets forth 
complete schedules as well as sample recommended 
forms. In view of the fact that there exists a marked uni- 
formity in the size and character of Kansas banks, the 
Commission seeks to encourage uniformity not only in 
per item charges, but also in the method of application. 
To set a basis, the K BA has adopted an analysis 
formula which provides an ideal and equitable working 
base for both customer and institution. 
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Study Conference 


First MAINE Stupy CONFERENCE was held last 
month at Moulton Union, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick. This event was unique in that it was sponsored by 
the three prominent Banking Associations of the State: 
The Maine Bankers Association, The Savings Banks 
Association of Maine, and the League of Building and 
Loan Associations. Those interested in the development 
of closer relations among these groups look upon the 
conference as an important step in that direction. 


Golden Jubilee 


AMONG THE ANNIVERSARY PLANS scheduled for the 
50th annual convention of the Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation is a “live” radio broadcast over Station WGN 
from the convention hall, depicting the contributions 
to the general welfare by the banks in Illinois during the 
50 years of its Association activities. An educational 
exhibit of unusual scope will be a feature of interest to 
every member attending. 

CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION will present 
awards at its 50th annual Pasadena convention to all 
members who have served in banking 50 or more years. 
Missouri Bankers Association has announced that com- 
memorative pins will be given to bankers serving a like 
term of service and plans are set for honoring all in- 
stitutions which have rounded the 50th milestone. 


Another Star 


New Mexico BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION again proves 

the adage—the first 1,000 

points are the hardest. 

Like the 28 other states 

which consistently main- 

tain the 1,000 point A.B.A. 

Agricultural Commission 

rating, this association finds its second year task com- 

paratively easy. Despite the handicaps of widely sepa- 

rated farm communities, an outstanding record on in- 

ventories, soil conservation, youth cooperation and 

many forms of contact was submitted by the Associa- 

tion. In executing the Banker-Farmer program, the 

Agricultural Committee and key bankers acknowl- 

edged the hearty cooperation of extension agents, spe- 
cialists and officials of the State College. 


Public Relations 


For THE good of the cause, Wisconsin Bankers As- 
sociation publishes a series of special bulletins in which 
selected members outline their best and most effective 
public relations activities. The first issue covers varied 
uses of the Association film, county-wide staff confer- 
ences, Open House plan, essay contests and speakers 
bureau. Experience outlines are signed by each con- 
tributor and there is a standing invitation to all inter- 
ested members to correspond directly for additional 
facts and advice. 

Through this practical form, WBA hopes to present 
the merits, procedure and results of every worth-while 
activity conducted throughout the State. 
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Analyzing Savings Rates 


Savings Banks Trust Company, New York, and 

an instructor at The Graduate School of Banking, 
put this question to his students as a problem in their 
extension work: 


IRVIN BussInc, Director of Research for the 


“ Discuss the various methods now in use in the payment 
of interest and appraise each. Can you suggest any better 
methods?” 


In his article on interest payment in the April BANK- 
1NG Dr. Bussing reported that the replies had indicated 
“an overwhelming dissatisfaction with most methods 
now in use,” and that nearly all the students “sought to 
develop a different plan of interest payment in which the 
split rate idea, coupled with an accumulation account, 
played a prominent part.” 

Here are some of the opinions of the Graduate School 
men on this important subject: 


Since we are in the banking business we should ac- 
cept all money offered, on one basis or another, and pay 
a dividend that banks can afford to pay on present day 
earnings. 

“The question of split dividends is one that requires 
consideration and practical application in the very near 
future. Split dividends will not only equitably produce 
a return on the various kinds of money offered to, and in, 
a savings bank, but will affect the future of savings banks 
in this state. 

“At the present time we are paying a flat rate on both 
old and new money, but are increasingly refusing the 
public’s money. Continued indefinitely, it may be only a 
matter of time when we will be out of the banking 
business.” 


I LIKE the idea . . . of having two types of accounts, 
one of a convenience type and the other a true savings 
account. In opening a new account a person would be 
told that if he wished a true savings account from which 
he would make no withdrawals for, say, five years, he 
would receive 2 per cent interest in his ‘green’ passbook. 
If, however, he wanted to make withdrawals, he could 
then have a convenience account from which he could 
make a maximum of two withdrawals a month, and 1 per 
cent, or less, would be paid on his ‘red’ passbook. If he 
so desired, he could open both types of accounts. 

“‘This idea accomplishes all that any split rate could 
do, and from a public relations angle it is ideal.” 


To discourage withdrawals and encourage the con- 
sistent saver who is the backbone of mutual savings 
banks today, I suggest that the bank have two types of 
accounts as follows: 

“(1) The usual savings account with no set plan of 
deposits and the privilege of withdrawal upon demand. 

“*(2) The savings club account on which the depositor 
is to make periodical deposits weekly or monthly in 
whatever amount he shall choose upon opening the club. 
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In his discussion of ‘‘in and out” savers in April 
BANKING, Dr. Bussing reached this conclusion: 


“The split rate provides equitable treatment for 
existing or old depositors because it rewards de- 
positors in proportion as they consistently leave their 
funds in the bank. The accumulation or objective 
account plan described immediately above rewards 
the new depositor or the individual who by abstaining 
from frequent withdrawals seeks to build up an 
account by more or less regular deposits. In between 
these two classes of accounts is the in-and-outer, the 
put-and-taker, and for him the bank should provide 
what he wants; namely, a safe place for his liquid 
funds and a convenient method of making deposits 
and paying bills. For this service an appropriate 
charge should be made.” 


The savings club shall run for a specified length of time 
or until an established amount such as $1,000 is reached. 
If a withdrawal is made against the savings club, it 
automatically becomes a Type 1 account.” 


3 

Unoer the plan of a split dividend, equal distribution 
could be attained by paying, for example, 3 per cent on 
all money that had remained on deposit for a period of 
three to five years, and 2 per cent on all money that had 
been in the bank for a shorter period. The account with 
a descending balance might possibly be treated in the 
same manner as the one with an ascending balance, and 
it might be possible to avoid criticism of the plan as a 
whole by advertising a pay-as-you-go bill paying service 
to the one who wishes to use part of his account as a 
pocketbook. 

“There are many technical details that would have to 
be worked out, but the results would certainly justify 
the work involved.” 


I, seems to me that the theory behind the split divi- 
dend is sound, and that the advantages outweigh the 
objections to it. 

“Tn the first place, it would make it possible for the 
bank to take deposits that are now being turned away. 
This fact is of greatest importance. Banks should accept 
deposits to be consistent with their principles. Further- 
more, the minimum balance of an account that has been 
in the bank for a comparatively long time (say minimum 
five year balance) has had time to be invested in profit- 
able earning assets. 

“Tt is these minimum balances of the older accounts 
that make possible the longer term, and hence the more 
profitable, investments of the bank. It seems logical to 
reward these old minimum balances to a greater extent 
than the short term ones.” 
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Analyzing Savings Depositors 


RECONCEIVED notions about savings liability are 

being drastically revised as a result of the savings 

account analysis recently made by the American 
Bankers Association. Eighty-two banks in 26 states that 
participated in the analysis are now getting the benefit 
of statistics compiled under the direction of the Savings 
Division. 

Each bank has received a detailed analysis of its sav- 
ings accounts, including breakdowns by age of depositor, 
age of account, size of accounts and activity. Compara- 
tive statements are being prepared. Although the banks 
included in the analysis benefit most, nevertheless, the 
information is interesting to all banks engaged in savings 
business. While space does not permit inclusion of entire 
tables, the great variations found among the banks are 
apparent from the samples included in this article. 


Ar the top of table I-A we find that bank No. 29, ina 
town of less than 10,000 population in an east central 
state, has only 6{9 of 1 per cent of its accounts to the 
credit of persons over 60 years of age and in these ac- 
counts are held only $49 of 1 per cent of the bank’s 
total savings liability. 

At the other extreme is mutual savings bank No. 507 
in a New England city with 35.2 per cent of such ac- 
counts, holding nearly half of its deposits, and bank No. 
315 with 51.5 per cent of its deposits to the credit of 
persons over 60. 

Banks No. 315 and No. 507 are old institutions, but 
there are other banks which are very old with more 
favorable age distributions. 


Banxs with a considerable percentage of their depos- 


its to the credit of persons over 60 years of age should 
watch the trend of their deposit liability to determine 


TABLE I-A 


TABLE II-A 


what happens to such funds upon the death of these 
older depositors. Moreover, such a preponderance of 
older depositors may be a signal to the investment 
committee. 

Between the extremes are an infinite number of age 
distribution problems. For example, bank No. 12 finds 
in table I-A that only 3.7 per cent of its accounts and 7.6 
per cent of its total deposits are credited to persons over 
60 years of age. Not so bad, except that these older de- 
positors and larger accounts are usually inactive and are 
not expensive to the bank. Then No. 12 looks at table 
II-A and finds only 8.5 per cent of its accounts and 1.6 
per cent of deposits to the credit of depositors under 30. 
Not so good. Thus bank No. 12 has over 90 per cent of 
its deposits to the credit of persons between 30 and 60 
years of age. It realizes that unless action is taken to 
encourage youthful depositors its future trend will be 
toward over-aged depositors. 


Basx policies, advertising, and other public relations 
activities largely determine whether the bank shall con- 
tinue as a virile, thrift institution, encouraging youthful 
depositors as well as old. 

Although the study is in its infancy, some banks 
have seen enough to satisfy them that an aggressive 
stimulation of new accounts is necessary. 

The Savings Division will assist each bank to work out 
a program to correct unsatisfactory age distributions. 


Banxs generally agree that all legitimate savings 
should be accepted. Under present prevailing methods 
of paying interest this is not feasible. Many banks are 
willing to change but they would like other institutions 
to pioneer so they will know what to expect when they 
change. Analysis can be a satisfactory substitute. 
Another phase of this analysis, 
which will be discussed in a later 
issue of BANKING, will illustrate how 
a bank, through the A.B.A. savings 


DEPOSITORS OVER 
60 YEARS OF AGE 


DEPOSITORS UNDER 
30 YEARS OF AGE 


account analysis, may know in 
advance approximately what will 
happen if any of several changes are 


CODE 


OF 


TOTAL SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT LIABILITY 


NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 
PROPORTION 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL 


BANK NO. 
BANK NO. 


S 
on 


made. The Savings Division invites 

inquiries concerning this timely 
activity. 

J. R. DUNKERLEY 

Assistant Secretary 

Savings Division 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL 

NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 
PROPORTION OF 
TOTAL SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT LIABILITY 


Although 82 banks are included in this 
analysis, only the extremes are included 
in the tables at left. EXPLANATION OF 
Cope: Columns left to right, (1) number 
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assigned banks being analyzed; (2) 
population indicated by key numbers 
one to five, ranging from less than 10,000 
to 1,000,000 and over; (3) geographical 
location, i.e., “NE”—New England, 
“MA” Middle Atlantic, etc.; (4) “C” 
commercial banks, “S” savings banks 
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Some Defense Tools 


LMOST overnight the resources of the American 
A Bankers Association Library have altered their 
complexion and vastly expanded! Releases from 
the Treasury Department, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Labor, Federal Loan Agency and many 
other governmental units, which in normal times con- 
tain merely routine information, today bristle with data 
on the various aspects of the defense program. 

Each morning’s mail brings an avalanche of releases 
not only from these departments, but also from the War 
Department and the newly created Office of Emergency 
Management, Office of Production Management, Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Council and the Administrator 
of Export Control, many of which supplement that 
indispensable tool called the United States Manual, 
which is issued three times a year by the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. The March 1941 issue contains a com- 
plete section on the national defense program, listing 
not only the newly created defense units with a descrip- 
tion of their purposes, their functions and their key 
personnel, but also the principal officers of the regular 
departments who are in charge of national defense 
phases. 


Ir almost goes without saying that copies of all the 
important bills and public laws which deal with various 
phases of the national defense program may be found 
among our resources. Good examples of these are the 
two Revenue Acts of 1940, the various appropriation 
bills and the Lend-Lease Act. 

Financial and business periodicals, once dry and un- 
exciting, today carry positively sensational news items, 
forecasts, directions for businessmen, et cetera. Take 
Business Week for instance. The March 15 issue con- 
tained a 27-page executive guide book to defense. Archi- 
tectural Forum of November 1940 was entirely devoted 
to building for defense. The Kiplinger Washington Letter 
and Washington Banktrends and Backgrounds, with their 
many scoops from the National Capital, are fascinating 
reading these days. Finally, Domestic Commerce, pub- 


Below, a view of the ABA Library with Miss McLean standing 
at the left. Inquiries average about 500 per month with an 
equal number of items circulated 
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lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, each week lists the latest defense developments 
in brief. Probably the most important development, 
however, has been the appearance of the new magazine, 
Defense, which, issued weekly by the National Defense 
Advisory Council, gives in detail defense developments 
in each important field for the past week. 


For information about affairs abroad, we are fortu- 
nate in having the many publications, including the 
weekly Britain Today, issued by the British Library of 
Information in New York, and, for the other side, the 
German-American Commerce Bulletin, issued by the 
Board of Trade for German-American Commerce in 
New York. Articles in Foreign Affairs frequently per- 
tain to war and the belligerents. The former Commerce 
Reports is now the Foreign Commerce Weekly, with in- 
formation both by country and by commodity and with 
one or two articles on the war, and the Pan American 
News, issued biweekly by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in New York, is an extremely helpful new source of 
information on Latin America. For those interested in 
hemisphere defense, it is a “must’’. 

In addition to this current and somewhat ephemeral 
material, the Library has added to its resources many 
highly important books, pamphlets and reports, some 
of which are listed below. Our aim in compiling this list 
has been to point up the wide range of subjects on which 
material is available rather than to give an exhaustive 
bibliography. 

The list follows below: 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Bank Management 
Commission. National Defense Loans; Assignment of Claims 
under Government Contracts as Security for Bank Loans. 
(Special Bulletin No. 82) N. Y., Author, 1940. 36p. 25 cents. 

A manual to assist banks in understanding the “‘ Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940” and to show how they can 


take part in national defense program by making defense 
loans. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Committee on State 
Legislation. Explanatory material on Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act. (Special defense bulletin) N. Y., Author, 1941. 15p. 
Gratis. 

Trust receipt financing offers a solution to some of our 
defense financing problems. 


ARANT, W. D. Defense Planning: a National Need. N. Y., The 
National Economy League, 1940. 34p. Gratis. 
Tries to show that an over-all advisory planning com- 
mission should be appointed to inquire into matters 
involving balance, ultimate size and orderly execution of 
defense preparations. 


AYRES, LEONARD P. The Progress of Preparedness. Cleveland, 
Cleveland Trust Company, 1940. 28p. Gratis. 
A comparison of our present defense effort with that of 
the last war with a discussion of present advantages and 
disadvantages. 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. Doing Business 


Under the Defense Program. Washington, Author, 1940. 123p. 
$1. 


A handbook of the laws governing business practices 
during our rearmament. 
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COLEAN, MILES L. Housing for Defense; a Review of the Role 

of Housing in Relation to America’s Defense and a Program 

for Action. N. Y., Twentieth Century Fund, 1940. 198p. $1.50. 
Insofar as it is practicable, industrial preparedness effort 
should be carried on by private initiative. 


DEWILDE, J. C., and MONSON, GEORGE. Defense Econ- 
omy of the United States: Industrial Capacity. Foreign Policy 
Reports, Feb. 15, 1941. 25 cents. 

Our general production capacity is good but our muni- 
tions production capacity compares unfavorably with 
that of totalitarian powers. Analyzes individually the 
major war materials industries. 


DEWILDE, J. C., and MONSON, GEORGE. Defense Econ- 
omy of the United States: an Inventory of Raw Materials. 
Foreign Policy Reports, Nov. 15, 1940. 25 cents. 

Surveys important natural resources in the light of supply 

and defense demand, and concludes that a closely regi- 
mented economy is not necessary here because of an 
unrivaled supply of defense materials. 


LUTZ, H. L. Financing the Defense Program. N. Y., National 

Economy League, 1940. 22p. Gratis. 

Advocates a 10 per cent tax on all income paid out to 
individuals. 


MENDERSHAUSEN, HORST. The Economics of War. N. Y., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 314p. $2.75. 

Advocates control of a relationship between prices and 

wages for successful prosecution of a major modern war. 


MOULTON, H. G. Fundamental Economic Issues in National De- 

fense. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1941. 32p. 25 cents. 

Advocates a coordination of our economic policies for 
national defense. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. War 
Control of Labor. N. Y., Author, 1940. 11p. Gratis. 

A review of various controls undertaken in England, 

France and Germany and a presentation of some of the 

problems which arise in connection with war control of 


labor. 


HARDY, C. O. Wartime Control of Prices. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1940. 216p. $1. 
Contains a review of price control during World War I 
as well as an analysis of problems connected with fiscal 
and credit policies and war control of prices. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY. The Danger of Inflation in the United 
States and Wartime Price Control in Germany and Great 
Britain. (Bulletin No. 114) N. Y., Author, March 17, 1941. 
50 cents. 

The only real danger of inflation in the United States is 
the possibility that a spiral between wages and com- 
modity prices may develop, but Government will prob- 
ably prevent the setting in motion of such a spiral. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY. Emergency Plant Facilities Con- 
tract To Expedite National Defense. N. Y., Author, 1940. 
24p. Gratis. 


Summary and full text of the contract and text of statutes 
permitting assignment of claims thereunder. 


KEYNES, J. M. How To Pay for the War; a Radical Plan for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1940. 88p. $1. 

Embodies a unique proposal for compulsory savings and 
deferred payment until after the war. 


LAVINE, HAROLD, and WECHSLER, JAMES. War Propa- 
ganda and the United States. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1940. 363p. $2.75. 


A review of modern propaganda methods in the light of 
World War experience. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. Legal 
Aspects of Mobilization for Defense. (Conference Board 
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The Library of the American Bankers Association 
performs an invaluable service in ordinary times to 
banks and bankers throughout the country, the 
Association staff, and to individual agencies seeking 
source material on banks, banking and economics, 
and suggestions on the creation of financial libraries. 

But in this period of national emergency that so 
vitally affects our banking and economic structure, 
the scope of its service to these same groups is en- 
larged and is even more important. 

The Library has bound volumes numbering 9,000, 
more than 300 regular periodicals, and clippings, 
releases, reports and pamphlets on more than 1,200 
subjects. 


Reports) N. Y., Author, Jan. 31, 1941. 28p. Limited distribu- 
tion. 
A reprint of an analysis prepared jointly by the editors 
of the Columbia and Harvard law reviews and the Yale 
Law Journal, and originally published in those journals. 
Deals with conscription, industrial mobilization and the 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1940. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. The 
Wartime Outlook for Agriculture. (Conference Board Re- 
ports) N. Y., Author, March 4, 1941. 28p. Limited distribu- 
tion. 

Considers the war and American agriculture as well as 
the position of the Western Hemisphere. 


PATCH, B. W. Financing Britain’s War Requirements. Washing- 
ton, Editorial Research Reports, Jan. 2, 1941. $1. 
A summary of the problem of extending aid to Britain, 
a review of private and public loans to Britain during the 
period 1914-1918, the policy of banning loans to belliger- 
ents, and Britain’s resources in the United States in both 
1914 and 1939. 


STEWART, M. S. How Shall We Pay for Defense? N. Y., Public 
Affairs Committee, 1941. 30p. 10 cents. 
Various methods, including compulsory savings, by 
which defense may be financed. Based largely on the 
treatment of war financing by A. C. Pigou in his The 
Political Economy of War. 


STONE, W. T. America Rearms. The Citizen’s Guide to National 
Defense. N. Y., Foreign Policy Association, 1941. 64p. 25 
cents. 

Facts about our military needs, our immediate goals and 
what progress we have made towards reaching them, why 
we are lagging in industrial production and how we can 
overcome obstacles to full production. 


TOBIN, H. J., and BIDWELL, P. W. Mobilizing Civilian 
America. N. Y., Council on Foreign Relations, 1940. 276p. 
$2.75. 

An account of our experience in economic planning dur- 
ing World War I and an analysis of the War Depart- 
ment’s program for mobilizing industry, finance and 
morale. 


WOOLFSON, A. P. M-Day: Banking and Finance. Cambridge, 
Brady Publishing Corp., 1940. 116 p. $2.50. 
A consideration of the controls now in effect in Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany which will aid bankers in 
the United States to find their places if and when our 
industrial mobilization plan should become effective. 


Mary P. McLean 
Librarian 
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Soldier and Sailor Borrowers 


OTTO C. LORENZ 


“Tt just goes to show,” said WALTER B. FRENCH, Man- 
ager of the A.B.A. Consumer Credit Department, to his 
assistant, the author of this article, “that by and large 
Americans are as square-shooting and honest a people as 
you will find anywhere on earth.” 

He was speaking of the results of a survey of bank experi- 
ences under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act just 
completed by the department and summarized in his 
article. 


automobiles and other goods or had borrowed from 

banks on the instalment plan before entering mili- 
tary service, we were concerned as to the experiences 
banks might be having with these obligations. How 
many men would avail themselves of the relief provided 
by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act? Would the 
banks suffer undue losses because of the moratorium on 
the enlistees’ debts? 

Banks all over the country were asked several ques- 
tions. We wanted to know in the first place whether the 
banks had been experiencing any difficulty on their 
consumer credit transactions because of the Relief Act. 
The answer amazed us, though perhaps it shouldn’t 
have. 

What about repossessions under the Act? Had many 
been made? And had the repossession experience been 
favorable or otherwise? Again, the results of the survey 
were startling. 

Here’s what’s happening in America: One banker 
reports that “while a number of borrowers have defi- 
nitely advised that they do not intend making any pay- 
ment during their service, a greater number volunteer to 
pay what they can afford.” 


Cin many draftees and enlisted men had purchased 


Bor it isn’t all beer and skittles; occasionally—even 
though he is an infinitesimally small part of the body of 
the nation—we have a troublemaker. 

Here’s a man who decides to make an issue of what he 
thinks are his rights under the Act. Although the bank 
tried to effect a reasonable settlement, he deliberately 
“got in the newspapers” and went to the district attor- 
ney to have somebody put in jail. The district attorney, 
after a hearing, told him that, in his opinion, the bank’s 
proposition was not at all unreasonable. The man re- 
turned to the bank and, after further discussion, decided 
that the banker was entirely within his rights and the 
matter was amicably settled. In fact the enlisted man 
apologized for making so much fuss. 

The number of automobile loans on this banker’s 
books runs into many thousands, yet this was the only 
case out of all the thousands where trouble arose. 

And there are the careless, the indifferent, and the lax 
individuals who make the going tough in spots. The 
chief difficulty here arises from the circumstance that 
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Survey Figures Talk 


Question 1: Are you experiencing any difficulties 
as a result of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act? 
Ninety-two per cent said no. 
Question 2: Have you had to make reposses- 
sions? 
Eighty-seven per cent made none. 
Thirteen per cent of the banks have made 
one or two. The number of repossessions in 
terms of outstanding loans would probably 
not exceed 1/20th of 1 per cent. 
Question 3: Have you had cases where men have 
taken advantage of the Act? 
Sixty-five per cent had no requests for ease- 
ment under the Act. 
The remaining banks report a very small 
percentage—probably not in excess of 4% 
of 1 per cent of the borrowers—have ap- 
plied for easement. A majority are con- 
tinuing payments on a reduced scale. With 
very few exceptions these cases have been 
handled to the entire satisfaction of both 
borrower or purchaser and bankers. 


the draftees have gone to camp before the banks have 
had a chance to see them and talk the situation over. 


Bor by and large and on the whole, John Doe is trying 
to cooperate to the best of his ability. That he is of 
honorable intent and purpose is revealed in report after 
report. One banker states his “general experience has 
been that the draftee will come to the bank and volun- 
tarily offer to reduce his payments during the draft.” 

In one city, we are told, industries are making up the 
difference in salary to men called into service. In turn 
these men are making payments on their instalment 
obligations as agreed. Because of reduced expenses, one 
man is actually meeting his obligations more punctually 
than before he entered the service. 

A sombre note creeps in at one point. We are told of a 
young man who had apparently been advised by some 
of his fellow-draftees that he could not be forced to make 
payments on his obligations during the period of his 
enlistment. This youngster, on a visit home, informed 
his family that he no longer intended to pay his in- 
stalments. The boy’s mother, concerned about her son’s 
decision, hastened to the bank. She felt that her son had 
incurred an obligation which either he or she, in honor 
bound, must see fulfilled; she insisted on making good 
her son’s default. 
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A.LB. Has Big 
Program Ready 


For Convention 


Many Events on 
’Frisco Schedule 


One of the important high- 
lights of the 39th annual con- 
vention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, to be held in 
San Francisco June 2-6, will 
be an innovation in the pro- 
cedure of the Departmental 
and Institute conferences, it 


has been announced by J. Le- | 


Roy Dart, A.I.B. President, 


who is vice-president of the | 


Florida National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


According to the Institute’s | 


plans, all of the Departmental 
and Institute conferences have 
been arranged to proceed along 


the line of open, informal dis- | 
cussions liberally punctuated | 
with questions and remarks | 
from A.I.B. members in attend- | 


ance. This plan was experi- 
mentally tried with success at 
two of the departmental con- 
ferences of the Institute’s con- 
vention in Boston a year ago. 
George T. Newell, chairman 
of the program committee, 
vice-president of the Institute 
and vice-president of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, is responsible for a 
full program of varied and in- 
teresting events. The five-day 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Symbols System 
Is A.B.A. Aim 


Plan Studied at 
Chicago Meeting 


Five major recommenda- 
tions for extending the Uni- 
versal Numerical System to 


include a symbol to designate | 


| the Federal Reserve district or 
| branch district in which checks 
| are payable were made by the 
representatives of clearinghouse 
associations and Federal Re- 
|serve banks, which met in 
Chicago the end of March un- 
der the auspices of the Bank 
| Management Commission of 
| the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Although the A.B.A. pre- 
sented a plan intended to cover 
this need about five years ago, 
it has not been adopted gen- 
erally by banks. 

O. Howard Wolfe, vice- 
president and cashier, Philadel- 

(Continued on page 108) 


Scene of the Executive Council Meeting | 


Defense, and the cooperation of the nation’s banks during this | 
period of crisis, was one of the principal themes of the annual | 
four-day Spring Meeting of the Executive Council of the | 
American Bankers Association, held at The Homestead, Hot | 


Extended Check A.B.A. Consumer Credit Meeting 


Draws Many Bankers to St. Louis 


The nationwide Consumer Credit Conference in St. Louis on 
April 23-25 attracted bankers from all parts of the country. This 
was the first Consumer Conference of a national scope to be 
sponsored by the American Bankers Association. 

Outstanding authorities in the consumer credit field addressed 
sessions of the conference. Among the speakers were Chester C. 


Davis, president of the Federal 


New A.B.A. Booklet 
To Aid In Selling 


Defense Securities 


With the cooperation and 
approval of Treasury Depart- 
ment officials in Washington, 
the Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bank- 
ers Association has prepared 
and distributed to all banks 
of the country, regardless of 
A.B.A. affiliation, a brochure 
entitled “ Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps’’, which explains 
how banks can assume their 
part in defense financing by 

(Continued on page 109) 


The Homestead 


Springs, Virginia, on April 27-30. 

The Council agenda was unusually full at this meeting be- 
cause of the unprecedented activity of the various departments 
and committees of the A.B.A. during the course of the year. 

A further report on the Council program will appear in the 


next issue of BANKING. 


Reserve Bank of St. Louis and a 
member of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, 
who spoke on “Consumer 
Credit in the Defense Pro- 
gram”; J. J. Schumann, Jr., 
president, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, discussed 
a “Sales Finance Company”; 
Charles H. Watts, president, 
Beneficial Management Cor- 
poration, talked on a “Cash 

| Lending Agency”; and Thomas 

C. Boushall, president, Morris 
Plan Bankof Virginia, discussed 
“Serving the Public”’. 

R. C. Denkmann, chairman 
of the St. Louis Committee for 
the National Consumer Credit 
Conference, presided at the 
| opening session. W. L. Hem- 

mingway, Second Vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 

Association and president, Mer- 
| cantile-Commerce Bank and 
| Trust Company, St. Louis, ex- 
| tended the Association’s greet- 

ings. Kenton R. Cravens, Chair- 

man of the Consumer Credit 
|Council of the A.B.A., and 
| vice-president, The Cleveland 
| Trust Company, explained the 
| Conference as offering a two- 
| fold educational program. The 
| first was to assist banks making 
consumer loans to get a broader 
perspective by finding out how 
other banks are handling their 
problems, and the second was to 
acquaint them with the meth- 
ods of two top-ranking auto- 
mobile finance and cash lend- 
ing concerns. 

The St. Louis Conference 
program was designed by the 
Consumer Credit Committee of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation with the assistance of 
| (Continued on page 107) 
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7-Month Figures 


Show A.B.A. Gain || 


West Leads in | 


Membership Rise | 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation gained its largest per- 
centage of new members in the 
West and South during the pe- 
riod Sept. 1, 1940 to March 31, 
1941, according to data com- | 
piled by the Membership Com- | 
mittee. 

A group of 11 western states 
in the membership area under 
Committeeman L. H. Lopes 
showed the best record—37 per | 
cent of all non-member banks 
in the district. The states are | 
California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. 


North Central States 


In Committeeman Gordon 
H. Nesbit’s territory, 30 per 
cent of the non-member banks 
were signed up. In this area 
State Vice-president Ray R. 
Ridge’s Nebraska gained 28 
per cent. South Dakota, under 
State Vice-president T. S. 
Harkison brought 39 per cent 
of the non-member banks into 
the Association, while in North 
Dakota, Vice-president Fred 
R. Orth’s organization contrib- 
uted to the district’s showing. 

In the area under Commit- 
teeman M. E. Kalton, Minne- 
sota, where Frank J. Thul is 
State Vice-president, showed a 
gain of 21 per cent from the 
non-member group. 


Gains in South 


Good results were obtained 
in a southern district under 
Committeeman Noel Rush. 
State Vice-president F. C. 
Dorsey and W. F. Miller of 
Kentucky reported 38 per cent, 
Tennessee, where L. R. Driver 
is State Vice-president, pro- 
duced a high of 59 per cent. Mr. 
Driver wasaided by C. E. Dean. 

Another southern section un- 
der Committeeman W. C. Bow- 
man has added 25 per cent of 
non-member banks to the As- 
sociation’s membership. Vice- 
presidents working in these 
states include Thomas Bowron, 
Alabama; C. D. Dyal, Florida; 
Furman D. Smith, Georgia, 
and C. C. Hutto, South Caro- 
lina. 
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T. S. Harkison, South Dakota 
Membership Worker 


Banks’ Consumer 
Credit Loans Up 
10% in Quarter 


A.B.A. Survey Shows 
Some Interesting Data 


The total outstanding amount 


| of bank consumer credit loans 


increased 10 per cent during 
the last quarter of 1940 as com- 
pared with the third quarter, 
according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Consumer Credit 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Defense Program Helped 


The gain was attributed toa 
rising demand for consumer 
goods and instalment financing 
resulting from the general in- 
crease in business activity un- 
der the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Instalment paper purchased 
from automobile dealers for the 
financing of car sales increased 
17.4 per cent in the amount 
outstanding during the fourth 
quarter of the year as com- 
pared with the third quarter, 
while automobile loans ex- 


tended directly to car pur- | 
chasers increased 33.8 per cent. | 


Other Gains 


An increase of 19.4 per cent 
was recorded in the amount of 
instalment paper purchased 
from dealers for financing the 
purchase of merchandise other 
than automobiles, and the 
volume of financing handled 
directly for consumers was 24.5 
per cent. 

A decrease of .6 per cent 
occurred in FHA Title I loans 
outstanding. There was an 
increase of 5.5 per cent in the 
total of personal cash loans to 
salaried workers. 


Field Warehousing Guides for Bankers 
Set Forth in Bank Management Study 


A study of field warehousing 
has been published by a special 
committee of the Bank Man- | 
agement Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The group of experts who 
prepared the study includes 
William H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, City National Bank and 
TrustCompany, Chicago, chair- 
man; Harris C. Kirk, vice- 
president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; and 
J. L. Dart, vice-president, Flor- 
ida National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

“There are fundamental con- 
siderations to be given atten- 
tion in this type of financing,” 
the Commission’s report states, 
“and in this study are set forth 
a number of guides for the 
banker to follow in launching | 
into this lending field. It is not | 
intended that this be an ex- 
haustive study covering all 
phases of field warehousing. 
Rather, it is introductory in 
nature to acquaint bankers in a 
general way with the subject 
and to outline some of the chief 
points to follow and safeguards 
to observe in lending on field 
warehouse receipts. 

“A fruitful source of earning 
may be found in loans secured 
by field warehouse receipts. 
The financing of borrowers’ 
inventories through the me- 
dium of field warehousing 
presents to a bank an oppor- 
tunity for service to the com- 
munity and another channel 
by which loanable funds may 
be diverted into constructive 


| commercial enterprise.” 


Four Major Points 
The booklet outlines four 
general considerations of field 
warehousing: the assurance 


that the warehouse receipts are 
valid, and issued by a responsi- 
ble warehouseman; the finan- 
cial and moral responsibility of 
the borrower as well as his 
capacity to trade; the market- 
ability of the goods and their 
desirability as collateral; and 
the proper follow-up methods 
to insure that the accepted 
conditions of safety are being 
maintained. 

The study includes informa- 
tion about judging the ware- 
house company which issues 


receipts, determining the mar- 
ket value of commodities, the 
type and nature of the market, 
physical and legal safeguards 
which should be_ observed, 
liability insurance and fidelity 
bond protection, storage risks, 
and types of commodities 
which can be used as security 
for warehousing loans. 


F.A.A. Surveys 285 
Banks’ Pay-Go Plan 


An exhaustive survey of pay- 
as-you-go accounts covering 
285 banks has been compiled 
by a committee of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. Hor- 
ace F. Conklin, vice-president 
and cashier of the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is chairman of this 


| committee. 


Thesurvey covers eight times 
as many banks as any previous 
survey has used, and every 
variety of pay-as-you-go plan 
is included. 

Mr. Conklin, who last No- 
vember had initiated the sur- 
vey for the benefit of his own 
bank at Battle Creek, accepted 
the offer of collaboration ex- 
tended by the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association when it 
became evident that the ex- 
tensive data which he had 
gathered would be invaluable 
to bankers generally. 

The literally thousands of 
facts and figures gathered have 
been arranged in many charts 


| for convenient examination. 
| These have been exhaustively, 


but interestingly, interpreted 
through accompanying text. 


Want One? 


Proceedings of the 
School Savings Forum 
held on March 7, in New 
York, in connection with 
the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 
are now available, at a 
nominal cost. 

Requests for copies 
should be sent to the 
Savings Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 
New York. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Don. H. Wageman 


FOSTER STUDIO 


Thomas C. Boushall 


GREYSTONE STUDIOS. INC. 


H. F. Koch 


St. Louis Conference 
(Continued from page 105) 


Walter B. French, director. A | 
distinguishing feature of the 
sessions was the opportunity 
given each bank representative 
to have his individual problem 
discussed. This was done by 
having the afternoon sessions | 
broken up into small groups, 
the same questions being dis- 
cussed simultaneously in each. 

Speakers, other than those 
already mentioned were, in the 
order of their appearance: 

\W. J. Bramman, president, 
St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation; Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, 
director, Department of Gov- 
ernment Management, Univer- 
sity of Denver; and Harold J. 
Marshall, secretary, New York 
State Bankers Association. 

Giles F. Foley, assistant | 
vice-president, the Denver 
National Bank; Carl M. Flora, 
assistant vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee; H. F. Koch, executive 
vice-president, The Guardian 
Bank and Savings Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and C. A. Bimson, 
vice-president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Also A. J. Guffanti, vice- 
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president, Springfield National 
Bank, Massachusetts; L. E. 


| Hurley, assistant cashier, W. B. 


Worthen Company, Bankers, 
Little 
Shively, president, State In- 


dustrial Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 
Otto C. Lorenz, member of | 
the Research Staff of Consumer | 


Credit Department, A.B.A.; 


H. H. Christensen, assistant | 
vice-president, American Trust | 


Company, San Francisco; R. A. 
Prosswimmer, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, 
and R. B. Umberger, executive 
vice-president, Industrial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

Also Don H. Wageman, 
vice-president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Cheyenne; C. E. 
Freeman, Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co.; G. Carlton Hill, 
vice-president, the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and Dr. William A. 
Irwin, National Educational 
Director, American Institute of 
Banking. 

John Burgess, vice-president, 
Norwestern National Bank and 


Rock, and Clyde C.| 


BLANK & STOLLER HALL STUDIO 


R. A. Prosswimmer W. H. Kyle 


PETER BERKELEY OF LAINSON 


Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan 


TRINITY COURT STUDIO 


George T. Spettigue 


BLANK @ STOLLER 


R. B. Umberger Charles H. Watts 


Trust Co., Minneapolis; Frank | W. H. Kyle, manager, Per- 
T. Caldwell, secretary-general | sonal Loan and Finance De- 
manager, Associated Credit | partments, The Cleveland Trust 
Bureaus of America, Inc., | Company; E. F. Longinotti, 
St. Louis; C. T. Chandler, | vice-president, Union-Planters 
vice-president-cashier, National | National Bank and Trust Co., 
Bank of Washington, Tacoma, | Memphis, and E. S. Woolley, 
and John J. Driscoll, Jr., Dris- | bank consultant and analyst, 
coll, Millet and Co., Phila- | New York. 
delphia. Also C. E. Cochran, man- 
J. Russell Hughes, Equita- | ager, Time Payment Finance 
ble Trust Co., Baltimore, and | Department, State Street Trust 
Joseph J. Corcoran, assistant | Co., Boston, and D. Z. Al- 
secretary, The Marine Trust | bright, assistant vice-president, 
Co., Buffalo; John H. Lucas, | Security First National Bank 
vice-president, Peoples-Pitts- | of Los Angeles. 
burgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Excerpts from a few of the 
and George T. Spettigue, presi- | discussion papers heard at the 
dent, Time Plan Service Corp., | conference appear elsewhere in 
New York. | this issue. 
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Bankers Study 


Plan for Checks 
(Continued from page 105) 


phia National Bank, a pioneer 
in developing and introducing 
the Universal Numerical Sys- 
tem at the time of its adoption 
30 years ago, was chairman of 
the meeting. 

After a general discussion of 
the subject, two sub-commit- 
tees were appointed to prepare 
a preliminary report. The main 
committee was composed of 
seven members, including two 
representatives of the Federal 
Reserve banks. The second 
committee served in an ad- 
visory capacity and consisted 
of representatives of the Bank 
Management Commission. 

The main recommendations 
of the committee were: 

1. That no change be made 
in the “transit numbers” now 
assigned to existing banks. 

2. That no plan be adopted 
which would combine the “ tran- 
sit number” and the “sorting 
number” (check-routing sym- 
bol) in what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the “fractional 
form”’. 

3. That numbers only, as 
against letters or a combination 
of letters and numbers, be used 
to designate Federal Reserve 
districts. It is also suggested 
that these numbers, so far as 
possible, should be based upon 
the official numbers already 
assigned to the Federal Reserve 
districts. 

4. That the “sorting num- 
ber”’ be so placed as to be in a 
position separate and apart 
from the ‘transit number”. 
The committee believes that 
convenience and accuracy in 
sorting checks would best be 
served if the “sorting number” 
were placed on or a little below 


STANDARDVILLE, U. S. 


| STANDARD SAVINGS BANK «0-575 


PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF. 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


Graduate School Alumni Hold Reunion 


The fourth annual reunion 
of the alumni of The Graduate 
School of the American Bank- 
ers Association was held at the 
Phi Gamma Delta Club in New 
York City on April 5, with the 
complete faculty of the School, 
about 200 alumni members and 
the School’s executive officers 
present. 

A faculty luncheon was held 
at noon and was followed by 
three group discussions. Harry 
C. Culshaw, assistant treas- 
urer, Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadel- 
phia, led the group covering 
“Customer Relations in Cred- 
its’’; the second group, led by 
Thomas J. Herbert, 2nd, as- 
sistant to trust officer, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York, covered “‘ Establish- 


the top margin of the check, at 
about the middle of such mar- 
gin, indicated on sample by an 
"00". 

5. That the committee’s rec- 
ommendations on the system 
of numbering the Federal Re- 
serve districts and subdistricts 
be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Collections of 


00 


$ 
DOLLARS 


This is a simplified check approved by the Bank Management 

Commission. The overall size is 314, x 814. The “transit num- 

ber” on this check appears at the right of the bank signature. 

It is recommended that the “sorting number” be placed in the 
position of the “00” 
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ing a Bond Policy”; and an- 
other group, on the subject of 
“Agency Services of a Trust 
Department”, was led by John 
M. Wisdom, associate counsel, 
Whitney National Bank, New 
Orleans. 

Samuel R. Carpenter, as- 
sistant secretary, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and 
Secretary of the Graduate 
School Alumni Association, 
presided at the dinner. Dr. 
Harold Stonier, Executive Man- 
ager of the American Bankers 
Association and Director of 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, acted as toastmaster. 

William A. White, Superin- 
tendent of Banks of New York 
State, was the guest speaker. 
His topic was “Current Bank- 
ing Problems”. 


| failures, 


the Federal Reserve system; 
that this latter committee then 
report to the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, which in 
turn will submit the recom- 
mendations of the Standing 
Committee on Collections to 
the subcommittee of the con- 
ference. The subcommittee will 
then express its decision by 
mail vote. 

Theconference also gavecon- 
sideration to other important 
questions bearing on the gen- 
eral subject of routing numbers 
and made these suggestions: 

A. That there be no reas- 


| signment of “transit numbers” 


of banks discontinued because 
of liquidations, mergers and 
except possibly in 
cases where it would prevent 
“transit numbers” of banks in 


| certain states from exceeding 


three digits. 


| Graduate School 
Lists Speakers 


Prominent Men to 
Talk at Seminars 


Seminar speakers for the 


* | 1941 session of the Graduate 


School of Banking of the Amer- 
|ican Bankers Association, to 
be held at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., June 
16 to 28, have been announced 
by Dr. Harold Stonier, A.B.A. 
Executive Manager and Di- 
rector of the School. 

They will include Mark 
Sullivan, historian and Wash- 
ington columnist; U. V. Wilcox, 
Washington journalist, author 
of the weekly news letter, 
Washington Banktrends and 
Background, and the book 
Bankers Be Damned; J. Harvie 
Wilkinson, Jr., vice-president, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va., and 
Chairman, Bank Management 
Commission, A.B.A.; William 
G. F. Price, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of The National City 
Bank, New York, and member 
of The Graduate School of 
Banking Faculty; David C. 
Barry, vice-president of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York and a Graduate 
School faculty member; and 
Reverend Edmund J. Walsh, 
S.J., School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. O. C. 
Carmichael, Chancellor, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, 

(Continued on page 109) 


B. Because of the impossi- 
bility of determining which are 
par and non-par banks, it is 
impractical to devise a system 
of ‘‘sorting numbers” to meet 
this situation. 

C. That a representative or 
officer of the American Bankers 
Association be designated and 
charged with the responsibility 
of conducting a continuous 
campaign to bring the question 
of sorting symbols, as well as 
other questions considered in 
the report, to the attention of 
the clearinghouse associations, 
state and group meetings, 
printers, lithographers and 
trade associations. 
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A.B.A. Publishes | New Survey Made 
Forms Manual | 


Distribution Set 
For Early May 


The Simplified Bank Oper- 
ating Forms Manual—a prac- 
tical time and money saver for 
banks—has been completed by 
a special committee of the 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion, is now in the hands of the 
printer and will be ready for 
distribution during the early 
part of May. 

Louis W. Bishop, cashier, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond, was chairman 
of the committee, and members 
of the legal staff of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association were 
among the collaborators. 

Throughout this study, the 
Commission has - emphasized 
the practical aspect of bank 
work, and has stressed practical 
efficiency. 

The manual contains 10 
chapters of operating pro- 
cedures and forms. Each oper- 
ating section consists of an 
“outline” or description of 
operating procedure in the 
form of step-by-step action to 
be taken by the person doing 
the job. 

Topics discussed include: 

“Loans and Discounts”’, 
“Collections, Drafts, Certifica- 
tion, and Returns”, “General 
Ledger’’, “‘Savings’’, “Sundry 
Functions”, and ‘General 
Forms”’. 

Also “Paying and Receiv- 
ing’, “Interior Proof and 
Transit’, Bookkeeping”’, and 


“Analysis”. 


Graduate School 
(Continued from page 108) 
Tennessee, will give the com- 

mencement address. 

According to Richard W. 
Hill, Registrar of The Graduate 
School of Banking, registration 
thus far has been heavy and 
the number of students that 
can still be accepted for this 
session is limited. 

“Anyone interested in mak- 
ing an application to enter the 
School for the 1941 session 
should do so without delay”, 
Mr. Hill added. Over 200 new 
students have registered. 


May 1941 


| Committee of the 
| Bankers Association is making 


of Defense Loans 


The National Defense Loans 
American 


a sampling survey of the 500 
largest commercial banks in 
the United States to determine 
the volume of outstanding 
loans and commitments by 
these banks for defense pur- 
poses as of March 31, 1941. 
An earlier survey by this 
Committee revealed that 195 
of the country’s larger banks, 
in 79 cities, had defense loan 
commitments on December 31, 
1940 totaling more than $500,- 
000,000. This survey was con- 
fined to the 200 largest banks. 
It is hoped that the results 
of the new survey will be ready 
for publication early in May. 


Defense Securities 
(Continued from page 105) 
selling these bonds and stamps 
on behalf of the Government. 

“Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps’”’ gives a description of 
the three types of bonds which 
the Government is issuing— 
Series E, F, and G—with facts 
concerning each. Discussions 
are divided into three broad 


headings: First from the view- | 


point of the banker; secondly, 
from the standpoint of the 
public, and, thirdly, from the 
viewpoint of trust accounts. 

The booklet includes also a 
discussion of the savings stamps, 
telling what they are; and tells 
how banks can qualify to issue 
the bonds and the stamps; 
how they should be handled by 
the banks; and how the bonds 
may be used in trusts. 

In a general summary, es- 


sential facts are given about | 


the bonds in tabular form, so 
that all necessary information 
about maturities, et cetera, 
may be had at a glance. 

In December 1940 the Bank 
Management Commission gained 
wide commendation for its 
National Defense Loans Bulle- 
tin, which outlined the pro- 
cedure for making bank loans 
under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940. This new booklet, 
although covering a different 
phase of defense financing, was 
prepared in the same spirit 
of cooperation with the Gov- 


ernment, the banks, and the | 
| people. 


A.I.B. Convention Program 


(Continued from page 105) 


convention promises to be as 
stimulating and outstanding as 
the convention held in San 
Francisco 26 years ago during 
the Pan-Pacific International 


Exposition. 

The convention will officially 
open Monday evening with the 
holding of the National Public 
Speaking Contest, which is 
expected to attract a large 
audience. 

The first general session will 
take place on Tuesday morning 


when Dr. Robert G. Sproul, | 


president of the University of 
California, will be the principal 
speaker. P. D. Houston, Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association, expects to attend 
and address the convention. 
The departmental and insti- 


tute conferences will take place | 


from Tuesday through Thurs- 
day. Caucuses for the selection 


of national officers will be held | 


Thursday night, and the final 
business session Friday morn- 
ing. 


mental conferences follows: 
Tuesday, June 3—Bank 
Operations, Credits, Savings 
Banking, Trust Business. 
Wednesday, June 4—Bank 
Management, Business Devel- 
opment and Advertising, In- 
vestments and _ Investment 
Banking. Thursday, June 5— 
Bank Operations, Credits, Sav- 
ings Banking, Trust Business, 
and Bank Management, Busi- 


ness Development and Adver- | 


tising, Investments and Invest- 
ment Banking. 

The duplication of confer- 
ences on the two days has been 
arranged in order that A.I.B. 
members may have the oppor- 
tunity to take part in meetings 


that are held simultaneously. 

The Institute conferences 
will run as follows: 

Tuesday, June 3—Education- 
al Conference, Public Speaking 
Conference. Wednesday, June 
4—Women’s Conference, Pub- 
lic Relations Conference, and 
Thursday, June 5—Chapter 
Publicity Conference, Debate 
Conference and Chapter Ad- 
ministration Conference. 

Paul H. Hohman, president 
of the San Francisco Chapter, 


promises excellent entertain- 
| ment for the week. A typical 


G. T. Newell 


Institute vice-president and 
chairman of convention program 
committee 


western entertainment is being 
planned in the Contra Costa 
Hills across San Francisco, and 


| at night there will be a dinner 


dance at the Hotel Claremont 
in the Berkeley Hills. There 
will be dancing every night 
and a grand farewell ball on 
Friday night. 

One of the people who will 
see to it that the American In- 


| stitute of Banking has a suc- 


| cessful convention is Clarence 
The program for the depart- 


E. Baen, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Anglo-California 
National Bank, San Francisco. 
Mr. Baen was recently elected 
to the presidency of the San 
Francisco Convention and Tour- 


| ist Bureau for the 11th con- 


secutive time. He was a leader 
in the promotion of San Fran- 
cisco’s two world’s fairs—the 
Pan-Pacific International Ex- 
position, 1914-15, when the 
A.I.B. met in convention 
there before, and the Golden 


| Gate International Exposition, 
| 1939-40. 


Otto C. Lorenz 
Joins A.B.A. Staff 


Otto C. Lorenz, well-known 
management engineer for lead- 
ing instalment lending com- 
panies and banks both in this 
country and abroad, recently 
became a member of the re- 
search staff of the American 
Bankers Association. He is 
associated with Walter B. 
French, Manager of the Con- 
sumer Credit Department. 

Mr. Lorenz is co-author of 
Financial Problems of Instal- 
ment Selling. 

He is also a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 
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CALENDAR 
May - 194] 


OKLAHOMA A.1.B., 
RESERVE CITY BANKERS, HOTEL HERSHEY, HERSHEY, PA. OKLAHOMA CITY 


NATIONAL ASSN. OF MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2ND BANK MANAGEMENT CONF., 
N. H. BANKERS ASSN., 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT ASSN., 
HOTEL STATLER, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association June 5-6 Washington, Hotel Olympic, Seattle 
June 5-7 Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
June 2-6 American Institute of Banking, St. Francis June 5-8 District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Hotel, San Francisco Springs, Virginia 
June 8-10 Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 
June 9-10 Wyoming, The Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 
June 11-13 Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 


June 16-28 The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Aug. 6-8 19th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific 


Coast and Rocky Mountain States, Seattle, June 12-14 West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Washington 


Sulphur Springs 
June 13-14 Utah, Grand Canyon National Park Lodge, 
North Rim 
June 16-17 Idaho, Sun Valley Inn, Sun Valley 
June 17-18 North Dakota, Hotel Patterson, Bismarck 
June 20-21 Montana, New Florence —~ Missoula 
jati : June 20-21 Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock 
State Associations June 26-27 South Dakota, Hotel Franklin, Deadwood 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 


“ “ : : June 26-28 Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
North Carolina, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst June 27-29 


Missouri, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs 
ee Hotel, Hot Springs 
ndiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Alabama, Admiral Semmes Hotel, Mobile Other Organizations 

Kansas, Kansas City June 18-20 Kentucky Bankers Conference, LaFayette 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi Hotel, Lexington 

California, The Huntington, Pasadena July 14-18 North Carolina Bankers Conference, Univer- 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Texas, Houston Aug. 18-22 Arkansas Bankers Seminar, University of 
New Jersey, Atlantic City Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Virginia, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond Sept. 8-11 Annual Convention, Financial Advertisers’ 
New York State, Buffalo Association, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago Sept. 11-13 Massachusetts Savings Banks Association, 
Maryland, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore New Ocean House, Swampscott 

Tennessee, The Hermitage, Nashville Sept. 22-24 Robert Morris Associates, Detroit 

South Carolina, Ocean-Forest Hotel, Myrtle Sept. 26-29 Association of Bank Women, Chicago 

Beach Oct. 1-3 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
Ohio, Cincinnati New York 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee Oct. 8-11 Annual Convention, The National Association 
Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Chicago 


Sept. 28- Annual Convention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
Oct. 2 


Nov. 6-7 Twelfth Mid-Continent Trust Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Sept. 8-10 Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
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May 8-9 

May 9-10 

May 12-14 

May 14-15 

May 14-15 

May 15-16 

May 15-16 

May 19-21 

May 21-23 

May 21-23 

May 21-23 

May 22-24 

May 22-24 

May 25-27 

May 26-28 

May 27-28 

May 27-28 

June 2-3 

June 4-5 

June 4-5 

June 4-6 
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The constant preference for Burroughs 
equipment among more than 15,000 
of the nation’s banks is the result of 


satisfaction throughout the years. 


Experience reaching back to the very 
beginning of mechanized accounting 
has proved to banks the certainty of 
satisfaction, long life and maximum 


profit with Burroughs equipment. 


Experience has shown that Burroughs 
mew machines, new features, new 


developments are the most depend- 


ACCEPTANCE 


that results 
from 
EXPERIENCE 


able and most advanced for meeting 


changing banking requirements. 


Experience has proved that Burroughs 
factory-trained, factory-controlled 
service is without an equal in safe- 
guarding the banks’ Burroughs equip- 


ment against costly interruption. 


Thus, it is experience that accounts for 
the universal acceptance that banks 


accord Burroughs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6437 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT-—AT LESS COST 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 

CasH AND Due From Banks ..... « « « « « «© $1,557,500,958.47 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

STaTE AND Municipat SEcuRITIES . . ...... 136,659,915.35 
Stock OF FEpERAL Reserve Bank . ....... 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . .. . 690,342,489.95 


Customers’ AccEepTance LIABILITY. . . . 11,718,814.59 


83,890,245,379.02 


LIABILITIES 
CapiraL Funps: 
CapiraL Stock . ... . . . « « $100,270,000.00 
UnpIVIDED Profits. . ....... 39,268 ,700.26 
$ 239,808,700.26 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . 11,206,788.47 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . ee 1,557,367.97 
LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeIGn BILLs . 262,133.65 


$3,890,245,379.02 


United States Government and other securities carried at $162,455,805.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Do We Really Need A Larger Plant? 


Before you assume the cost and run the risk of plant expansion, 
let May Engineers determine whether you are getting maximum 
production from your present facilities. If you’re not, they will 
show you where remedies can be made; if you are, and expansion 
is really necessary, they can help you to carry it out without con- 


fusion, undue cost or delay. Write for consultation. 


MS 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA HOUSTON NEW YORK 

May Building lll Sutter Street 134 Peachtree Street 608 Fannin Street Chanin Building 
2600 North Shore Ave 122 East 42nd Street 
i CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 


OFFICES IN 14 PRPINCIPAI 
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WHEN EVERY MINUTE COUNTS UNDER PRESENT DAY STRESS 
SPEED YOUR WORK WITH AN ALLEN WALES 


More than 100 models available for every type of 
business and requirement. More than 400 distribut- 
ing points in U.S.A. 


Indorsed by thousands of users sales have increased 
more than 600 percent in the past 6 years. 


Our nearest agency will be glad to let you try 
a machine — without obligation—telephone them 
or write to us. 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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